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ERNESTO 
LECUONA 


NOW 
IT CAN BE 


SUNG! 


ATAGUERA 


ou've heard “MALAGUENA.” You've 
played MALAGUENA.” Now you can 
sing it, too. 





For the millions who've asked for a vocal 
version, our new publication is the answer. 


Arranged for voice and piano, medium key, 
with English and Spanish lyrics, this vocal 
version of “"MALAGUENA” will be the 
brightest leaf of a musical perennial. 


PRICE $.60 


AN "EVERGREEN" FOR INSTRUMENTS 




















Piano Solo (Orig.) $ .60 
Piano Solo (Simpl.) .60 
Piano Duet (Four Hands) 1.00 
Clarinet and Piano 79 
Saxophone and Piano 75 
Violin and Piano 79 
Trombone and Piano By A: 





Also arranged for organ, band, orchestra, etc. 


ORDER NOW! 
EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC iaatanaabiaaeoncipiainngec: 


RCA BUILDING ° RADIO CITY ' NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Plan your school year using one of these thoroughly 
proven courses that speed teaching, hold the beginner's 
interest, encourage sight reading... automatically develop 


good articulation, precision and phrasing. 


There’s a method for groups of mixed instruments, 


NEW METHODS 
Seed (00 0Gr ESS 


WITH BEGINNERS 


another for like instruments—as described below. Compared 
to conventional methods, both are greatly 


simplified...easier both for the instructor and the student. 


Learn today why thousands the world over have 

discarded old methods—in favor of these two new methods 
published by Boosey and Hawkes. Examine 

them at your music dealer’s. If he cannot supply you, 

write Boosey and Hawkes, Lynbrook, New York. 
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Boosey AND HAWKES 


BAND METHOD 


BY JOSEPH SKORNICKA 
AND JOSEPH BERGEIM 


For Classes of 
Mixed Instruments 


A simplified, progressive method 
that greatly speeds teaching the 
fundamentals of band playing. 
Completely successful with large 
or small groups. Student books 
ere 75c¢ each. Full Conductor's 
Score, 160 pages, is $3.50. 


Photo by U. of Michigan News Service 
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Courtesy Lyle Hopkins, Harvey, Illinois : 

Boosey AND HAWKES se 

INSTRUMENTAL COURSE ; 
EDITED BY 


JOSEPH SKORNICKA 


For Like Instruments 
(Private or Group) 


This new course starts the student 
playing rhythmic exercises and 
melodies...right from the start, 
Books for all wind and percus- 
sion instruments. Individual books 
(including the teacher's manual) 
are 90c each. 


Beeseyr 


NEW YORK e*« CHICAGO ¢ LOS ANGELES 
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caaxy@ 


MUSIC CORPORATION 


is one of the younger music publish- 
ers,—just 18 years old, to be precise. 


@ In that time it has won a reputa- 
tion for publishing good music; 
neither high nor low brow, not 
“fancy” music, but music that has a 
genuine relation to the time in which 


we live. 


@ GALAXY’s catalogue is not a gen- 
eral one, containing music for every 
conceivable combination. 


@ It is a specialized catalogue, de- 
voted to choral music, secular and 
sacred, for all types of choral groups; 
to songs for concert, radio, church— 
songs by the leading composers of 
the day; to organ music by distin- 
guished writers for the “king of in- 
struments.” 


@ GALAXY publishes music for or- 
chestra, band, string orchestra, wood 
wind and brass ensembles and music 
for two pianos, four hands. 


@ In addition to its own catalogue, 
GALAXY is Sole Agent for the 
finest graded String Orchestra series 
published anywhere, — THE 
POLYCHORDIA STRING LIBRARY ; 
for the Piano Compositions, Songs 
and Choral Works of CYRIL SCOTT 
—‘“Lotus Land,” “Danse Négre,” 
“Lullaby,” to mention the 3 most pop- 
ular ones. 


@ GALAXY’s publications are pub- 
lications that you ought to know. Ask 


for our Lists of the various kinds of 
music mentioned above. Just write to 


GALAXY 
MUSIC CORPORATION 


46 West 24th Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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USIC education on the col- 

lege level has been, generally 
speaking, in the hands of three types 
of institutions. The longest estab- 
lished of these is the college or uni- 
versity which includes music instruc- 
tion in its liberal arts course. In 
these schools it is not unusual to 
find a small, smug music department 
quietly tucked away in an ivy-walled 
annex—entirely satisfied with the 
trickle of students who enroll in 
music appreciation classes because 
they have heard that they are “snap” 
courses, a limited number of stu- 
dents who come for piano, voice, and 
violin lessons, and an even smaller 
number who inch through courses 
listed in the catalog as “theory.” 

The second type, somewhat less 
venerable, is the conservatory or 
school of music. It is the “profes- 
sional” training center where to- 
morrow’s composers and performers 
are undergoing training which they 
expect to serve as the basis for their 
livelihood as practicing musicians. 
A lot of music can be heard by just 
wandering around the corridors but, 
it all seems a little detached from 
the world around it. 

And now to the third type, the 
music department of a teachers’ col- 
lege or of the education school of a 
university. The ivy is missing—this 
department is relatively young. And 
we do not hear the amount of music 
that we heard in the conservatory. 
But we do find a lot of emphasis 
upon the intent and functions of ed- 
ucative processes. 

These incomplete characterizations 
are deliberately negative in a mild 
sort of way because we wish them to 
serve as an introduction to a consid- 
eration of the state of music instruc- 
tion today in colleges, universities, 
and conservatories. 

There seems to be general agree- 
ment among observers in the music 
education field that on the college 
level are found: (1) the least under- 
standing of what is to be accom- 


plished through music education, 
(2) the most stagnant curriculum, 
and (3) the poorest teaching. That 
takes in a lot of territory and it 
seems to apply equally to the three 
types of music departments men- 
tioned which, incidentaily, have a 
certain amount of diversion and fun 
by making faces and thumbing 
snoots at one another. 

Not all is negative. During the 
past two or three years a number of 
signs of new life have appeared in 
the college-level field. In this issue 
are several articles having to do with 
attitudes, materials, and procedures 
in the institutions that offer profes- 
sional music and music education 


courses. 


In our opinion, one of the most 
progressive steps taken in many years 
is the one described in this issue by 
President William Schuman of the 
Juilliard School of Music. 

We should like to call to your at- 
tention several statements in Mr. 
Schuman’s article: 

“But it should not be assumed 
that the average conservatory music 
student is unhappy with an authori- 
tarian approach to his education. 
Quite the contrary, for the most part 
he seeks a discipline imposed from 
above. This attitude which, unfortu- 
nately, is the result to some extent 
of his previous education as well as 
his training in music, makes it ex- 
ceptionally difficult to help him un- 
derstand that he must assume the 
responsibility for his own education. 
For only when the student under- 
stands this will it be possible for him 
to make genuine progress and de- 
velop within himself his own dis- 
cipline. 

“The teacher-training program, 
which is a part of this division (gen- 
eral academic studies), is very simple 
in concept: to encourage those mu- 
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sicians with the particular attributes 
required of successful teachers to 
enter this profession. . . . If we are 
to raise the standards of music teach- 
ing, our professional schools must no 
longer steer the least talented stu- 
dents into teaching. . .. Music teach- 
ing must be considered a vocational 
aspect of professional music. 

There is no reason to expect every 
professional musician to be a teacher 
but there is every reason to insist 
that every music teacher be a mu- 
sician of professional caliber.” 
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Pan-American band instruments are 





designed expressly for school musicians, 
with special, exclusive features (some of 
which are illustrated below) which help 
make learning and playing easier. All instru- 
ments are built to professional standards 
and incorporate a professional bore for better 
tone. A new catalog of all the latest P-A 
instruments will soon be available. See your 



































P-A dealer or mail coupon today for 
further information. 


















“E-Z TONE” mouth- 
pieces on cornets, trumpets, 
trombones—scientifically 
designed for proper 
tone production. 


























“SLIK-VALVES” 

on cornets and trumpets 
are extra hard, smooth as glass 
and corrosion-resistant. Help 
make playing smoother, 
faster, easier. 















“SLIK-SLIDES” 
on trombones have same 
hard, smooth, durable finish 
as “SLIK-VALVES.” Stocking 
is integral part of slide 
—not soldered on. 








ADJUSTABLE PIVOT 
screws, patented feature on 

clarinets, saxophones and flutes, 
permit easy, fast, positive key 
mechanism adjustment 
at all times. 







Educational Helps for Bandmasters 
and Music Educators 










*“‘TEMPER-CAST” 
nickel silver keys on clarinets 
will not peel. Designed to give 

comfortable ‘‘feel’-—more dura- 
ble, more positive action. 






Continuing the established policy of making helpful 






educational materials available for school classroom and 
rehearsal rooms, Pan-American offers the following aids: 
Wall Charts, Individual Fingering Charts, Aptitude 
Test, Music Appreciation Clip Sheet and Booklet, Band 
Music Folio, Band and Orchestra Handbook. For com- 


FREE BA‘ ZINE. i i e : ‘ : 
BAT SMAARIEE-Diotey, tatemuating, helptcl, plete information and prices, mail coupon below. 
If you’re not on mailing list, mail coupon today. 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Elkhart, Indiana—Dept. 965 


[_] Please send my free copy of The Baton magazine. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF MERIT 
Vroln Soles andl Ccatail 




















Transcriptions 
by ALBERT SPALDING 
ALLEGRO GiB. PESOCRE FING... 333 .85 
SONATINA No. 12 (La Chasse)... PAGANINI 1.00 
LONDONDERR © AR: (Qld: Ital) os i .80 
WIENER BLUT WALTZ...............000...0......... JOH. STRAUSS. 1.50 
SONATA for VIOLIN ALONE....... ALBERT SPALDING 1.25 
CADENZAS for the Mozart D maj. Concerto.................... .80 
CADENZA for the Brahms Concerto .80 





Mr. Spalding will feature the above numbers in his future programs. 
Get your orders in now so that you may have them in stock when called for. 





ORIGINAL VIOLIN SOLOS 
by PAUL SLADEK 
Caprice Villageois 
Isle of Mists 
MI cic alles deipscahclgdansidebliaalaR reece 
“Elegy” also published for Viola & Piano 
Mr. Sladek's compositions are highly recommended 
by outstanding teachers and artists. 
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THE YOST SYSTEM OF VIOLIN TECHNIC 











Phenomenal Time-Saving 
SCALE AND ARPEGGIO STUDIES $1.00 
EXERCISE FOR CHANGE OF POSITION 1.00 
THE KEY TO.THE MASTERY OF BOWING 1.00 
STUDIES IN FINGER ACTION AND POSITION PLAYING... 1.00 
THE KEY TO THE MASTERY OF DOUBLE-STOPPING............. 1.00 
BOW AND FINGER MAGIC FOR VIOLINISTS 
Price $1.00 


One hour daily practice to maintain the highest technical mastery for the artist, orchestral 
player and advanced student. 


YOST VIOLIN METHOD 
Published in Three Volumes—$1.00 each 


The most modern violin method on the market. For young and adult beginners, class 
or private instruction. Founded upon principles of “pure intonation.” 




















VOLKWEIN BROS. Inc.  Whesic Publishers PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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* tone quality that is clear and radiant, 
+ ifane “and Tua . a pure, rich and harmonious 
blend of over-tones throughout the entire range. 


IN DOUBLE VENTED OCTAVE REGISTER ... 
One of the most important develop sin phone history! . . 
Two octave keys mounted on single key arm, work auto- 
matically when octave key is depressed. Result: easier, 
more even response in heretofore imperfect upper registers. 
No “‘stuffy’’ middle D or “‘thin’’ G and G#. Intonation 
vastly superior to anything else on the market. 





IN LIGHTNING KEY ACTION... 

Completely new mechanism features ‘‘live power’’ in all 
keys through uniform direction and travel, natural spac- 
ing under fingers and specially designed, long, light 
springs. New positive key stops; new pads and flat pad 
cups; new, long cross hinges. 


IN EASE OF FINGERING... 

New, comfortable plateau for left hand thumb. . . new 
design table keys for little finger left hand . . . new large 
finger pearls . . . new clarinet type spatule for high F key, 
first finger left hand . . . new right hand key mechanism 
for making FH. 


IN STYLING AND ACTION... 

The last word in appearance and functional design for 
easy, fast action and modern tone quality. The finest 
alto sax ever built. Acoustically new... 

Mechanically new . . . Style-wise new. 


CREATED AND PRODUCED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
C. G. CONN LTD., ELKHART, INDIANA 


FOR 28M LITERATURE 


See your Conn dealer, or write for folder 
illustrating and describing all the important 
features and advantages of this new, all-new 


CONNSTELLATION. Address Dept. 922 
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Why Not Teach? 


MURIEL KERR 





An eminent artist of the keyboard champions the cause of 


teaching as a basic part of a well-rounded musical career. 





OMETHING ought to be done 

to restore to musical life a more 
intelligent and constructive idea of 
what a “career” should be. The 
notion that a talented performer is 
justified in regarding concertizing as 
the only activity worthy of his gifts 
is a danger not only to the develop- 
ment of the performer himself but 
also to the future of all musical 
education. 

Probably it would be well to out- 
line briefly my reasons for the state- 
ments made above. As a performer 
who does teach I have learned that 
the individual artist’s education, to 
be reasonably complete, should have 
four distinct branches: instrumental 
and theoretical instruction, en- 
semble playing, public performance, 
and teaching experience. The dan- 
ger to musical education in general 
is obvious. Certainly there has 
been a steady improvement in teach- 
ing standards throughout the coun- 
try, but progress will cease if the 
younger artists continue to avoid 
teaching or turn to it, without ex- 
perience or inclination, only because 
they are hungry. 

Let us examine the basis for the 
idea that one either has a “career” 
or, failing that, one teaches. I can 
find nothing in the history books 
to indicate that this silly, if sad, 
concept has its roots in tradition. 
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On the contrary, almost every great 
musician of the past devoted some 
of his time to teaching, and this 
practice did not cease with the 
advent of the modern virtuoso and 
the wider musical public. For ex- 
ample, Liszt, Anton and Nicolai 
Rubinstein, Wieniawski, Piatti, and 
Joachim all found teaching of in- 
terest and no doubt took it for 
granted that they should. Their 
pupils and other performers of the 
same and succeeding generations 
carried on the tradition despite the 
increasing importance of the con- 
cert field. Just for the record, let 
me name a few more of the per- 
former-teachers of distinction and 
bring the list more up to date: 
Sauer, Siloti, Auer, Busoni, Popper, 
Capet, Friedberg, Kochanski, Cortot, 
Schnabel, Kneisel, Hutcheson, Zim- 
balist, Samaroff, Flesch, Hofmann, 
Busch, Salmond, Friskin, Dohnanyi, 
Lhevinne, Casels, Thibaud, Feuer- 
mann, Rosenthal, Serkin, Piatigor- 
sky, Casadesus—these should serve 
to establish the point. 


Tendency Toward Concerts 


Tradition will not provide us 
with an answer, so we must look 
elsewhere. Undoubtedly the rapid, 
overstimulated growth of the com- 
mercial concert field in America has 





caused much of the trouble. A 


number of remarkable and _ justly 
famous artists chose to devote them- 
selves exclusively to concertizing and 
under the circumstances were able 
to do so. The fact that the major- 
ity of successful artists were enjoy- 
ing careers of tk »ader dimensions 
was overlooked by the young, and 
unfortunately was not pointed out 
to them by their teachers and ad- 
visors. Also, concert artists as per- 
sonalities have been glamorized be- 
yond all reason, their travels made 
to appear at all times colorful and 
exciting—a sort of magic-carpet 
affair. Little is said about sleepless, 
exhausting train trips, bad hotels, 
bad food, separation from family 
and friends, and so on. Of course 
near-disasters, such as missed con- 
nections, flat tires, wrecks, mice in 
pianos, broken strings or chairs are 
considered good publicity material 
and may make amusing conversa- 
tion later on. But they are defi- 
nitely not funny when they happen. 
At any rate, with all the spotlights 
focused on what should be only a 
part of a musician’s life (and, to a 
greater or lesser degree, a part of 
every musician's life) it is not too 
surprising to find so many young 
artists and students lacking in per- 
spective. Concertizing is important. 
(Continued on page 36) 


E have at the tips of our 

fingers the extensive musical 
wealth of the great past. We are 
also surrounded by the wealth of the 
present—sometimes waiting to be 
given to the expectant world, and 
sometimes almost too familiar. The 
art of musical creation has _pro- 
gressed to the point where there is 
a tremendous range and diversity of 
style and of expression. Every com- 
poser, past or present, has written 
in an individual way. 

It remains a moot question 
whether the art of musical interpre- 
tation has kept pace. Many young 
performers, especially, feel that in 
mastering the technical problems of 
their chosen instruments they have 
done all that must be done. They 
will interpret the work of a modern 
composer (Stravinsky or Copland, 
for example) in the same way that 
they would interpret a composition 
by Beethoven, or play Vivaldi in 
the same fashion as they might play 
Tschaikowsky. This “by rote of fin- 
gers” approach is, of course, com- 
pletely false to the composer of 
other periods, to his style as well as 
his music. 

It seems to me preferable for stu- 
dents to spend at least one hour less 
each day in their pursuit of techni- 
cal achievement and _ utilize that 
hour to study the literature, art, and 
social and economic mores of the 
period of the composer whose works 
they are attempting to re-create. 
For how can one hope to grasp the 
aims of expression of each com- 
poser, if one hasn’t the faintest idea 
of the world the composer lived in, 
worked in, played in, and suffered 
in? 
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A Note on Style 





LOUIS KAUFMAN 





Mr. Kaufman, well known as a builder of excellent pro- 


grams, pleads for greater effort toward true re-creation 


in performance. 





An interpretation of a musical 
work should be so unmistakably of 
its own time that audiences will rec- 
ognize it instantly for what it is. It 
must be authentic and _ stylistically 
conformed to its environment as 
well as instrumentally appealing. | 
firmly believe that it is possible for 
a musician to reconcile the most 
polished interpretations of classic 
and romantic compositions with an 
equally stylized approach to modern 
music. Each composition should 
have an interpretation fitted to the 
period in which it was created; 
sach period will stand out in relief 
through its music. In this manner, 
the hairbreadth differences between 
Schumann and Brahms, as well as 
between Debussy and Ravel are 
established. 


Folk Roots 


In order to achieve this kind 
of interpretative ability, musicians 
must get closer to the background 
of the various periods contemporary 
with the composers. In this way they 
would be following in the footsteps 
of the composers themselves, for 
many of the world’s greatest creators 
have gone to the folk for their in- 
spiration. Folk art, is, after all, the 
product of deep primal instincts 
and traditions that live within us 
all, and is the result of the evolu- 
tion of countless generations. 

As in the ancient Greek fable, 
where Antaeus had to keep in touch 
with the earth, so great composers 
of the past have recorded the pulse 
of their time by working close to 
the people of their time. Just as 
Brahms and Liszt turned to Hun- 





garian folk music, so modern inter- 
preters should avail themselves of 
the folk sources about them—even 
here in cosmopolitan America. We 
have a rich store of folk material in 
this country which is reflected most- 
ly in our native hillbilly tunes, 
blues, and spiritual music. Jazz, 
both sophisticated and primitive, as 
well as the vital folk music of the 
many national and racial groups 
that make up America, has made 
contributions to the folk element 
of our music. 

There are melodies too of a sol- 
emn beauty in our national music. 
Even those who decry folk music 
must admit that it is genuine in 
feeling and vigorous in expression. 
A sincere interpreter may listen, ob- 
serve, and absorb these elements 
until he can, by virtue of his own 
talent, filter their spirit through his 
imagination that they may enrich 
and add variety to his own style. 

If a violinist, for example, is able 
to play swing well, and if he has an 
American piece by Robert Russell 
Bennett, Aaron Copland, Robert 
McBride, or any of the other mod- 
ern composers who have turned to 
American idioms as a basis for their 
creative work, he can make swing 
sound appropriate on the concert 
stage. For when swing is presented 
in its native state, it is stylistically 
accurate, and this is all the concert 
stage can demand of a piece of 
music, 

A great contribution 
lines was made by Elsie Houston in 
her Brazilian folk songs. They were 
so wonderfully and rightly re-cre- 
ated that they stamped her as a 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Complete Works of Vivaldi 


EVERETT HELM 





Mr. Helm, American composer and musicologist, is now 


serving in the American Military Government in Germany. 


This article was the outgrowth of a recent visit to Italy. 





HEN one man decides, on his 

own, to publish the complete 
works of the great Italian composer 
Antonio Vivaldi, that is a case of 
man bites dog. Usually, complete 
works editions are the result of the 
collaboration of many minds; fre- 
quently they are backed by societies 
involving hundreds of members and / 
or subscribers and are launched only 
after much planning and _ prelimi- 
nary spade work. 

But one day in Turin, Antonio 
Fanna decided that he was going to 
see to it that the complete works of 
Vivaldi were printed, starting al- 
most immediately. He was neither 
dreaming nor bluffing, for already 
25, volumes of the edition have ap- 
peared. This is, however, a mere 
drop in the bucket. The project 
calls for 450 volumes, to be issued 
at the rate of 50 each year. In nine 
years, therefore, the musical world 
will be able to evaluate and—even 
more important—to hear the music 
of this great contemporary of Jo- 
hann Sebastian Bach. 

Since Leipzig is now in the Rus- 
sian zone of Germany, it would be 
difficult to obtain details regarding 
the circumstances under which the 
great Bach edition was born, back 
in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. This monumental work, 
known as the Bach Gesellschaft 
(Bach Society) edition, was pub- 
lished, as were so many complete 
works editions, by the one-time most 
important publishing house in Eu- 
rope, Breitkopf und Haertel. Since 
the second World War the firm has 
apparently ceased to exist. Its in- 
Stallations, its presses, and its enor- 
mous stock were all destroyed by the 
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bombings of Leipzig. It is quite safe 
to say, however, that the Bach Ge- 
sellschaft edition, the Handel Ge- 
sellschaft edition, and the complete 
works editions of Palestrina, Lassus, 
and many others, were not conceived 
in the twinkling of an eye. One can 
imagine the careful planning with 
which the erudite German scholars 
proceeded from step to step, logi- 
cally and thoroughly. 

Not so the Italian, Antonio 
Fanna. With the fire and enthusi- 
asm typical of his nationality, he 
skipped the preliminaries. Within a 
very short time he had two other 
young Italian musicians, Angelo 
Ephrikian and Bruno Maderna, 
thinking his way. They. would join 
him in his effort to put the thing 
over, and they would share with him 
the exacting and difficult work of re- 
copying and editing Vivaldi’s works 
from the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth century manuscripts in Turin. 
Together they created the Instituto 
Italiano per la Publicazione e Dif- 
fusione delle Opere di. Antonio Vi- 
valdi, which was the name they 
chose for their project. 


Malipiero’s Role 


Realizing the magnitude of the 
task they had set themselves and 
feeling the need of a master hand to 
guide them, they approached Italy’s 
foremost composer, Gian Francesco 
Malipiero and asked him to be artis- 
tic director of the entire project. 
They could not have made a better 
choice, for Malipiero is not only a 
composer of genius, he is also a 
scholar of high attainment and has 
himself brought out the complete 







works of Claudio Monteverdi, one 
of the greatest of pre-Bach com- 
posers, whose compositions (written 
in the first half of the seventeenth 
century) changed the course of mu- 
sical history. Having just finished 
the Monteverdi edition, Malipiero 
was “ripe for plucking” and accept- 
ed the invitation. Under any cir- 
cumstances, with his interest in early 
Italian music, he would not have 
refused such a proposition. 

Fanna next turned to the prob- 
lem of publication. The logical pub- 
lisher was, of course, the great Ital- 
ian house of Ricordi, and Ricordi 
agreed to do the edition. At this 
point the Vivaldi Institute decided 
to do some pre-publication advertis- 
ing in the form of concerts of the 
music of Vivaldi. Ephrikian there- 
fore organized a group of players 
who have toured Italy playing ex- 
clusively the works of Vivaldi. Many 
musicians had a priori misgivings re- 
garding the feasibility of a program 
made up entirely of this composer’s 
works. Experience proved, however, 
that the variety of forms, moods, 
and techniques displayed in the 
works was more than ample to 
hold the attention of the audience 
throughout an entire evening. The 
concerts and the music were ac- 
claimed wherever they were pro- 
duced—in Rome, Milan, Venice, and 
many smaller cities. For the first 
time in two hundred years it was 
impossible to glimpse the full stat- 
ure of the master Vivaldi. 

Today Vivaldi is known to the 
musical world almost exclusively 
through a handful of sonatas and 
concertos which were published 

(Continued on page 37) 
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A Culture in the Making 


FRED E. AHLERT 


OON the musical life of America 

may transcend that of every 
other nation. Many sincere Ameri- 
cans assert that in music our coun- 
try already leads the world. 

Consideration of our enviable po- 
sition in the performance and en- 
joyment of music must inevitably 
lead, however, to a further consider- 
ation—that of America’s own con- 
tribution to the creative side of 
music. 

With the nation’s demonstrated 
capacity for appreciation of music, 
what is the prospect for a great 
American musical culture? By that 
I mean a musical culture as typically 
national as that of Germany, France, 
Italy, England, and Russia. 

I have given earnest thought to 
this challenge, and what I have to 
say is the result of mature considera- 
tion of the many factors involved 
in the solution of this problem. I 
have no hesitancy in voicing the 
firm conviction that there is in store 
for America a truly national musical 
culture. On 

During the past decade our young 
people have become more interested 
in music than ever before. Through- 
out the country, boys and girls otf 
pre-college age are eagerly using fa- 
cilities provided in our public and 
high schools to study music in all 
its phases. Countless orchestras that 
have become integral parts of their 
schools’ daily routine attest the sin- 
cerity and zeal of these young people. 

Even among the teen-agers, real 
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creative talent exists to an amazing 
extent, and sympathetic, enthusias- 
tic teachers are doing wonders to 
develop it. To me, a striking ex- 
ample of the importance of youth 
in the modern music scene is to be 
found in the sudden and sensational 
popularity of the unique Sabre 
Dance from the Gayne Ballet of 
Khachaturian, brought to the fore 
by the enthusiasm of the youngsters. 

Possibly the progress of technoc- 
racy in the amusement world has 
brought the young people closer to 
good music than was possible be- 
fore the era of radio and high fidel- 
ity recordings. The great factor, 
however, is the school system that 
provides for these young people 
means of access to musical educa- 
tion that not long ago was removed 
from the public school student. Mu- 
sical knowledge, once restricted to a 
favored few, now has come to be re- 
garded as a necessary part of the cul- 
tural equipment of the young stu- 
dent. 

Although I am dealing with the 
most emotional and intangible of 
all the arts, I base my confidence in 








The new president of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers voices his confidence in the 
present trend in the development of a 


basic American musical culture. 





the realization of an American mu- 
sical culture upoa pure mathemat- 
ics. As this fervent mass interest in 
music increases, there will develop 
proportionately a volume of creca- 
tive talent embodying the technical 
proficiency necessary for the making 
of great masterworks. 

The seeds are being sown in 
countless schools, They are coming 
to happy fruition in such admirable 
institutions as Tanglewood. Before 
another decade has passed, [ am 
sure there will be hundreds of 
Tanglewoods throughout this coun- 
try, wherein the enthusiastic crea- 
tors of tomorrow will master the 
fundamentals of their art. 

I stress the mastery of fundamen- 
tals. It must be remembered that the 
creation of great music implies not 
only the talent to conceive it, but a 
knowledge of what is necessary to 
clothe it properly with the truly 
majestic robes of great music. 

This prediction of great things to 
come in American music is made 
not without profound gratitude to 
many an’ American composer who 
has borne and is now bearing the 
torch of progress for our native mu- 
sic. They are leading the way right 
to the soil from which there is 
bound to come a great body of 
American music. From this will 
emerge works as immortal as any 
great work in the standard reper- 
toire. It is only a question of time 
—and the time may be sooner than 
you think. 
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The Art of Memorization 


BRUCE BENWARD 





Mr. Benward, pianist and composer, is professor of music 


at the University of Arkansas. 


He has done extensive 


research work in the psychology of music memorization. 





EMORIZING music for public 

performance seems to be one 
of the most mysterious of all pro- 
cedures. Whole books and countless 
magazine articles have been written 
in explanation of this difficult proc- 
ess. Most teachers who are qualified 
to speak on the subject agree that 
there are essentially three main 
types of memorization which are re- 
liable and can be counted on to 
withstand the rigors of a public per- 
formance. Few musicians seem to 
realize that the initial procedure of 
committing a composition to mem- 
ory is distinctly different from the 
procedure employed in public recit- 
als to forestall breakdowns and to 
insure smooth, effortless perform- 
ance. Since most of my experience 
has been in the field of piano teach- 
ing I shall give my illustrations and 
express my thoughts in terms of the 
keyboard. 

The first of the three types of 
memory is a sort of combination of 
sound successions and finger move- 
ments. This might be termed the 
finger-sound memory; it is a valu- 
able asset, but not to be counted on 
by itself to sustain a performer in 
his perilous journey. Some piano 
teachers scoff at the finger-sound 
memory as a sort of necessary evil, 
but I have never taught a successful 
performer who did not have it—it is 
a prerequisite to successful public 
playing. This memorizing procedure 
is of course the very first type that is 
in practice. Whether or not the stu- 
dent really concentrates on his prac- 
tice, the finger-sound memory will 
take care of itself. It comes about in 
spite of the mode of practice and is a 
result of frequent repetitions of the 
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composition. The only drawback to 
this type of memory is the fact that it 
is an easy prey to the slightest miscal- 
culation of distance on the part of 
the hand or fingers. The sensation 
is somewhat like a “chain reaction” 
which takes place in the hand. Each 
new pattern is calculated from the 
previous position and any interrup- 
tion of this “chain” causes the 
whole procedure to go on the rocks. 
I disagree strenuously with those 
who maintain that frequent repeti- 
tions of passages do no good as far 
as memory work goes. If properly 
handled the finger-sound memory 
can be as valuable to the skilled 
performer as any other type of mem- 
ory. The ability of the fingers to 
gauge accurately and render fast or 
difficult passages is absolutely nec- 
essary, and no amount of away-from- 
the-piano cogitation will aid in this 
undertaking. 

The adherents of the ‘“‘concentra- 
tion” type of memory work certainly 


have a point which I would be 
stupid to deny, but I cannot see it 
as a method to rely on in a number 
of instances. Can anyone consciously 
direct his fingers to their required 
place on the keyboard at exceeding- 
ly high speed? The answer is, ob- 
viously, no. The best one can hope 
for is to note the harmony changes 
which take place each measure or 
half measure and augment the finger 
memory with this knowledge gained. 
The main thing to remember is 
that the fingers have to know their 
places, and the conscious thought 
processes cannot aid materially in 
this procedure. 

Much lip service is paid to the 
next type of memorizing I shall 
discuss—the photographic _ process. 
Some people rely on this heavily, 
but others who have not learned 
how to handle the system seem quite 
content to get along without it. The 
blame should be placed on _ the 
teacher if he fails to foster a visual 
type of memory practice because 
many students plod blissfully along 
completely unaware that such a 
thing exists. The ability to visualize 
the printed page not only guards 
the performer against inaccuracies 
in memorizing form, but aids in 
faithful reproduction of intricate 
passages which might be confusing 
harmonically. How many times have 
you as a performer come to the fork 
in the road? You are performing a 
composition of which one section is 
to be repeated once; you arrive at 
that place in the composition where 
you are either to make the repeti- 
tion or go on to the next section. If 
you have a clear-cut image of the 

(Continued on page 54) 
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FP amaniiiins a new book of Christmas Carols — 





beautiful carols and the interesting information contained in this unique book. 
Seventy-seven carols are provided; 46 European, 16 from the British Isles and 15 of the 


Americas. They include all of the carols most often sung at Christmas plus many not 


so familiar and some which are quite uncommon. 


A majority of the arrangements, which are by Ruth Heller, are in four parts for mixed 


voices or for unison singing, and are suitable for chorus, quartet, carolers, community 


singing or the home group. 


In addition to the lovely carols there is authentic, 
absorbing information about the origins of the cus- 
toms, traditions, and symbols of Christmas and the 
beautiful legends connected with them are retold. An 
introduction traces the origin of the celebration of 
Christmas and of the wniversal customs and symbols. 
Carols and special customs are presented by country 
under three main divisions: The British Isles, Europe, 
and The Americas. 


THE 


UT IN EN CAROLERS 
‘ BOOK 


One of the most delightful books 
of carols published. Here is music 
which through the centuries has 
most truly expressed the joyous fes- 
tival of Christmas. The book con- 
tains over 50 carols plus the stories 
behind each carol written in a most 











 Chrictomnas 


its Carols, Customs and Legends 


HRISTMAS observance takes on a new and even deeper meaning with the many 
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its Gar toms and and Legends | | 





An attractive format and a beautiful symbolic cover 
add much to the desirability of CHRISTMAS, its 
Carols, Customs and Legends and make it a most 
appropriate gift book. It is an exceptional source 
of excellent music in usable form and furnishes 
material for program building, correlation and social 
development. 


Price: 60 cents 


Other Outstanding Christmas Books 
The Christmas Carolers' Book in Song and Story 


interesting style. Not to know the background of these 
carols is to miss much of their charm and significance. The 
voice arrangements by Torstein O. Kvamme include four- 
part mixed, three-part, unison, and several for children’s 
voices. The book is adorned with a series of very artistic 
etchings and the cover design is such as to make it a desir- 


able gift. Price: 50 cents 


25 Cent Books of Carols 


Christmas Carols for Treble Voices 
Settings effective for either SA or SSA. 


Noels Old and New 


38 of the best-loved car- 


Christmas Carols for Male Voices 
TiBB arrangements of familiar and lesser-known 


ols arranged for SATB. carols. 


Descants on Christmas Carols 
aes ne of the loveliest descants you ever heard! For 


SATB or SA. 


Christmas Carols and Choruses 
The answer to the problem of supplying Christmas material at little 
cost. 28 carols plus the Hallelujah Chorus. For mixed voices. Price: 12¢ 


Uncommon Christmas Carols 


A rich variety of seldom-found materials in SATB 
settings. 


Among the H. & M. Choral Octavos are many excellent Christmas 
choruses. Consult your miniatures. If you do not have them, send 
for them—they’re free to music directors. 


Music educators or directors may sena for any of these books on approval. Please mention your position. 
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On Teaching the Literature 
and Materials of Music 


WILLIAM SCHUMAN 





The president of the Juilliard School of Music discusses 


that school’s highly important contribution to music cur- 


riculum development. 





HEN the late Heywood Broun 
had studied a long, involved 
menu at a leading New York restau- 
rant, he is said to have remarked: 
“I find nothing here to which I can 
object.” This is somewhat the feel- 
ing that I have when reading college 
and school catalogues. In fact, their 
sound, like that of French menus, 1s 
of such high-purposed uniformity 
that the resultant ambiguity is some- 
what surprising. It would seem as 
though the verbiage were actually 
chosen in order to preclude a precise 
understanding of the educational 
procedures being described. Educa- 
tional theory, then, like the enticing 
descriptive literature of the culinary 
art, has a language (sometimes re- 
ferred to as “pedigese”’) all its own. 
The problem of being understood 
through the jargon of pedagogical 
terminology is particularly difficult 
when it concerns the capacity of the 
listener to understand a philosophy 
of education and net merely a de- 
scription of the subject matter of a 
curriculum. In our efforts to make 
clear the underlying principles and 
exact nature of the new curriculum 
we are developing at the Juilliard 
School for teaching the literature 
and materials of music, we have 
been amazed to discover that some 
people, whose ideas seem to be di- 
ametrically opposed to our own, 
claim complete agreement when 
hearing a discussion of what we are 
attempting. No doubt this claim is 
often the result of the vague nomen- 
clature of pedagogical theory. 
While some of this language difh- 
Note: This article is reprinted with per- 
mission of The Musical Quarterly, in which 
it appeared in April, 1948. 
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culty may be due to the pomposity of 
the degree-granting mania which so 
hopelessly pervades much of Amer- 
ican education, it is also due in large 
measure, I think, to the difficulties 
of discussing even routine teaching, 
let alone teaching that approaches 
the highest reaches of artistic per- 
formance. What follows, then, is an 
attempt to share our thinking with 
others, notwithstanding our realiza- 
tion of the inadequacies of describ- 
ing one thing in terms of another— 
action in terms of words. 

The Juilliard School offers a cur- 
riculum designed to achieve the pri- 
mary objective of training gifted stu- 
dents in all branches of the art of 
music. In order that these young 
musicians may best realize their own 
potentialities and make, thereby, 
their greatest contribution through 
music, it is essential that their edu- 
cation lead them beyond mere tech- 
nical proficiency and insure intelli- 
gent and musicianly comprehension. 
Clearly, to produce musicians who 
approach this ideal, there must be 
a thorough and catholic training 
which will encompass a practical un- 
derstanding of the entire historical 
and artistic range of musical crea- 
tiveness. 


Flexible Curriculum 


Organized flexibility characterizes 
the School’s curriculum—organized, 
to insure the mastery of their craft 
that mature musicians expect of 
their colleagues; flexible, because the 
School must consider variants in in- 
dividual needs and capacities be- 
yond these “normal” considerations. 
In other words, while we talk of our 





curriculum in general terms, it must 
be stated and emphasized that our 
faculty recognizes the special needs 
of individual student-artists and that 
there is no attempt to apply every 
detail of a prescribed curriculum to 
every student. In general, the atti- 
tude of the School towards its gifted 
young performers and composers 
not only sees the broad general mu- 
sical education as a concomitant 
part of training in the technical 
skills, but also provides for the ex- 
ceptional performer who need not 
be called upon to assimilate the en- 
tire scope of the broad education in 
music which the School offers. It 
must be clearly understood, then, 
that these factors are always present 
to guide the manner in which the 
program of studies is developed for 
an individual student. 

The curriculum of the School is 
conceived in five interrelated areas 
of study. The first of these concerns 
instruction in voice, instrument, 
conducting, or composition; the sec- 
ond, literature and materials of mu- 
sic; the third, chamber and orches- 
tral music; the fourth, choral and 
operatic music; and the fifth, gen- 
eral academic studies, including a 
program for the training of teachers. 
The second area, that of literature 
and materials of music, represents a 
drastic revision in the work normal- 
ly offered in theory, and in some 
measure the work offered in cham- 
ber music and choral music is also 
an outgrowth of this revision. In or- 
der to make clear the reasons for the 
curriculum in literature and materi- 
als of music, which will be described 
below in some detail, it is first nec- 

(Continued on page 38) 

















The Most Progressive 
Band Method Published! 


Written and Edited by a School Man For School Use! 





ROBBINS MODERN SCHOOL BAND METHOD FOR 
BEGINNERS makes available a new training course for 
school bands that has never before been equalled. Each 
book is a complete course for the instrumentalist, collec- 
tively the books provide co-ordinated study for an en- 
tire band. 








The outstanding feature of Elvin L. Freeman's unique 
and progressive method include highly original treat- 
ment of the piano accompaniments (arranged both for 
exercise material and the melodies) and the use of 
many popular-standard compositions for solo exercises. 





ROBBINS MODERN SCHOOL BAND METHOD FOR BEGINNERS 
features such widely known copyrighted compositions as Anchors Aweigh, When I 
Grow Too Old To Dream, Peggy O'Neil, Good Night Sweetheart, When The Moon 
Comes Over The Mountain, My Blue Heaven, Over The Rainbow, Pagan Love Song, 
The Waltz You Saved For Me, When You Wore A Tulip, Whispering, etc. 


PIANO-CONDUCTOR Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 
FLUTE Bb CORNET 
PICCOLO HORN IN Eb 
Bb CLARINET HORN IN F 
Eb ALTO CLARINET TROMBONE 
Bb BASS CLARINET BARITONE (EUPHONIUM) (B. Clef) 
OBOE Bb BARITONE (Tr. Clef) 
BASSOON BASS (TUBA) 
Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE DRUMS (and BELLS) 
Price - Each Book $1.00 © Price - Piano-Conductor $3.00 





Write now for your FREE copy Bb Cornet Book 
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INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS 
SCHOOL BAND HAS “MODEL” 
PERCUSSION SECTION 


Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) High School band, di- 
rected by Arthur R. Thompson, is a “model” 
for others to follow. Thorough training, good 
musicianship and complete instrumentation 
have combined to help them win many 
notable achievements in their 26,000 miles 
of travel throughout the United States and 
Canada. Ludwig & Ludwig percussion 
equipment includes: 1 set 25-inch and 28- 
inch pedal tympani, 1 36” concert bass 
drum and cymbals, 5 snare drums, 4 par- 
ade drums, 2 Scotch bass drums, 1 soprano 
bell-lyra, 1 alto bell-lyra, 2 four-octave 
marimbas, 1 Vibra-Celeste, 1 set of chro- 
matic chimes—plus many small accessories. 


Division of C. G. Conn Ltd. ELKHART, INDIANA 


@ 
Write for this Helpful Book on Drumming 


-Fliglt- Carls 
FULLY-EQUIPPED 


Perentsion Sections 
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and rehearsal. Yet, without a fully-equipped and well-trained 
percussion section, no band or orchestra can hope to reach 
championship proportions. 


Teamed with today’s percussion educator, the advanced 
and complete line of Ludwig & Ludwig percussion equipment 
is bringing new life and sparkle to school bands everywhere. 
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cussion sections by Ludwig & Ludwig, are also aiding music 
educators and bandmasters. 
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Practical Planning Toward Piano Classes 


FAY TEMPLETON FRISCH 





Mrs. Frisch, supervisor of piano classes in the schools of 


New Rochelle, N. Y., offers specific and practical sugges- 


tions for getting piano classes into operation. 





glee nmin of schools 
L. P. Gibbs has just returned to 
his job in Maryville. While at the 
state university during the summer, 
he became interested in the much 
talked about piano class instruction 
and did some investigating. After 
visiting several sessions of the piano 
workshop sponsored by the School 
of Music, talking with the director 
and workshop members, and ques- 
tioning a number of children in the 
demonstration classes, he began to 
wonder why his own school system 
was without this type of instruction. 
Back at home, he began to talk with 
school patrons about the experi- 
ment. He was eager to find out 
whether such a project would meet 
with general approval in his own 
school community. 

Some parents had read about class 
piano instruction in other cities and 
were frankly curious about how 
piano could be taught in a group. 
Many questioned the idea because to 
them the best piano study meant 
studying with a private teacher. The 
majority of the people questioned, 
however, wanted to know more 
about the activity and expressed the 
hope that Mr. Gibbs would put it 
in the Maryville schools. He sent for 
Sharon Lee, the music supervisor, to 
find out whether she would be will- 
ing to carry on the project. 

Now Sharon, as a music major, 
had had instruction in class piano 
methods and was delighted when 
she was asked to take on this ex- 
periment. New in Maryville, she was 
prepared for a struggle in her efforts 
to get piano classes into her music 
program. What a lucky break for 
her to have an alert and enthusias- 
tic superintendent! 

Note: All names of persons and_ places 
used in this article are purely fictitious. 
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How will Sharon go about getting 
her pupils? She and Mr. Gibbs 
work out a very simple plan. In the 
Clinton School, they will offer in- 
struction to every boy and girl in the 
third grade as a part of their regu- 
lar music. Once a week, during their 
music period, they will have group 
instruction about the keyboard. At 
the Perry School the second grade 
children will have class piano, and 
in Franklin Junior High, the sev- 
enth graders. This will provide a 
variety of age levels and give Mr. 
Gibbs and Miss Lee material for 
comparison of learning at these 
levels. 

There must be some newspaper 
publicity. Below are two of the 
items given to the town paper in 
announcing this new venture in mu- 
sic education. 


Piano Classes to Be Offered in 
Public Schools 


Superintendent of Schools L. P. Gibbs 
announces an innovation in music teach- 
ing in the Maryville schools. Piano classes 
are to be offered to second grade, third 
grade, and seventh grade pupils in certain 
schools this year. Clinton, Perry, and Frank- 


lin Junior High have been selected for this 
experiment. 

The classes are to be used as a means of 
discovering musical abilities and to provide 
music fundamentals with the piano as a 
medium. According to Superintendent 
Gibbs, we need to use more music in ed- 
ucation and child training. “Music is a 
language to which human beings respond 
quickly and happily,” says Mr. Gibbs. “We 
live according to our individual rhythmic 
patterns and we need to provide more 
happy experiences in learning for our chil- 
dren. Music sets the mood or changes it 
easily and fast. We have seen children get 
together and play the piano by the hour. 
Nobody has to mention practice either. 
They want to keep up with the group. 
Only the genius will practice alone and be 
happy. Few children belong to that class. 
Music is needed to help develop a well- 
balanced personality.” 

Miss Sharon Lee, music supervisor, will 
have charge of the classes. It is hoped that 
parents will find it convenient to visit the 
piano classes. 


Another item which appeared in 
the papers read as follows: 


Music Supervisor to Address 
P. T. A. Meeting 


. Miss Sharon Lee, music supervisor in the 


‘Maryville Schools, will speak to the Parent- 


Teacher Association of Clinton School on 
Monday afternoon at 3:30. Her topic will 
be, “Piano Classes in Your Schools.” Miss 
Lee, who is new to Maryville, was very suc- 
cessful with her work in piano classes in 
Cooperstown last year. She has had wide 
experience in music. Although she is a 
voice major who has done exceptionally 
fine work in choral conducting, her piano 
experience parallels her vocal experience. 
She played with a college dance orchestra 
for two years and appeared as piano soloist 
with a university symphony orchestra. 

Parents are urged to attend this special 
meeting. 


This type of publicity is very im- 
portant. Sharon’s talk at the P. T. A. 
meeting must be a clear and en- 
thusiastic explanation of what par- 
ents may expect from the classes and 
she will clarify briefly the methods 
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®@ Instrumental arrangements by Robert Russell Bennett 
— Concert Orchestra — Concert Band. Choral arrange- 
ments by Clay Warnick, $.A.T.B., $.S.A., T.T.B.B. These 
five choral and instrumental arrangements can be per- 
formed singly or together in any combination. 


. 
@ Treble chorus with band . . . mixed chorus with 


orchestra .. . male chorus with band .. . treble chorus 
with orchestra . . . combined treble and male chorus 
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PRICES 


Full Orchestra $3.50 
. orchestra alone . . . combined band and orchestra Symphonic, Orchestra $5.00 
4 i Conductor (3 line condensed 
. festival performance of all choral groups with band score) 85¢ 


: : : Other Extra Parts 40¢ each 
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Do We Teach Efficiently? 


ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 





Dean Dunham minces no words in his appraisal of trends 


in musie education, particularly on the college and con- 


servatory level. 





HEN the professional prep - 

ration of musicians rested in 
the hands of the conservatories, the 
product was a_ highly specialized 
performer if there was sufficient tal- 
ent, and a hopeless mediocrity if 
there was not. In either case there 
was little to study besides music. 
Methods and curricula were fash- 
ioned on those of famous conserva- 
tories of particularly of 
Germany. 

From insignificant beginnings, 
music gradually came to be accepted 
in colleges and universities in de- 
partments of liberal arts, the re- 
quirements of the A. B. degree hav- 
ing to be met. As demand for spe- 
cialized training grew, the major in 
music and the degree Bachelor of 
Music became realities. Conserva- 
tories found competition under their 
former policies so difficult that they 
too fell in line with the granting of 
purely professional degrees. The old 
days of diplomas were superseded. 

The advantages of the new pro- 
cedures are offset by certain serious 
weaknesses that appear to be under- 
mining some of the fundamental 
standards of musical art. In a com- 
plete music teaching job we are at- 
tempting to cover adequately two 
fields: musical performance, the 
principal goal of the conservatory; 
and music education, the teaching 
of music in the public schools, 
which has become even more impor- 
tant. Wherein, then, are we falling 
short according to the evidence of 
our graduates who are now in the 
field? 

There is a growing realization 
among discriminating administra- 


Europe, 
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tors that truly qualified teachers ol 
music are becoming scarcer every 
year. The shortage of vocal and in- 
strumental teachers is particularly 
alarming. Holders of the degree of 
Bachelor of Music, who are thus cer- 
tified as thoroughly capable in the 
field of Applied Music, are in too 
many instances only partially pre- 
pared to teach their subjects well, 
and still less well equipped to give 
performances of adequate artistry. 
‘These boys and girls should be at 
least as well equipped as the holders 
of conservatory diplomas at the turn 
of the century. The truth is that 
while some of them are indeed com- 
petent, there are certainly hundreds 
of others who could never have 
earned a graduating diploma from 
any self-respecting conservatory. 

In raising the musician from the 
level of the narrow, uncultured spe- 
cialist to that of a college trained 
individual there has been an un- 
questioned gain for the profession. 
Much has been said about the un- 
couthness of old-time teachers and 
performers. Whether or not they 
were complete barbarians was a mat- 
ter of the individual. Superimpos- 
ing upon a_ particular training a 
fair acquaintance with the human- 
ities and both the social and the nat- 
ural sciences has borne fruit. But in 
acquiring this additional wisdom 
what has happened to the purely 
musical side of the educative pro- 
gram? On this point there is a great 
divergence of opinion among mu- 
sic educators. 

First of the deterrents to adequate 
musical preparation are the tradi- 
tional limitations of the four-year 





academic curriculum. Add to these 
the common practice of admitting 
freshmen with little or no prelimin- 
ary study of the major subject, and 
the task of making such students into 
professionals of quality in such a 
short period is indeed beyond the 
powers of the greatest teacher. And 
yet this is what is being done all 
over the country. Bachelors of Mu- 
sic whose concentration has been 
diluted at least 25 per cent with 
liberal arts subjects are being foisted 
on the public by the thousands. ‘This 
is not to discount the enormous ad- 
vantage of this cultural addition to 
musical training; on the contrary, it 
must be apparent to all of us that 
more might profitably be included. 
What ought to be understood by the 
musical profession today, however, 
is that a program such as this is 
never going to produce better than 
a 75 per cent musician. 

Many of my colleagues will insist 
that the young musicians of today 
can hold their own with those of 
the past in performance, and that 
they are, as well, cultured citizens 
of a complex civilization rather than 
illiterate egotists in temperamental 
isolation. They will produce bul- 
letins to prove that, in their partic- 
ular school at least, there is a selec- 
tive entrance scheme that will admit 
only those with a rather extensive 
musical background. This screening 
of freshmen may include actual ex- 
amination, acceptance of statements 
by private teachers (good or bad), 
and the impressive high school 
credit units of band, orchestra, or 
choir, usually with straight A grades 
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Individually Graded Books 


OUR FIRST MUSIC 
OUR SONGS 

MERRY MUSIC 

WE SING 

OUR LAND OF SONG 
MUSIC EVERYWHERE 
SING OUT! 

LET MUSIC RING! 


Books for Schools 
Having Combined Grades 


HAPPY SINGING (I-IV) 
MUSIC IN THE AIR (i-Vill) 
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A Singing School already has received 





Outstanding Features 
of an Integrated Program 


Consistently high musical and literary standards; 
well-balanced material from classic, folk and con- 
temporary sources. 

Maximum appeal to childhood in appearance, 
design and point-of-view. 

Modern, integrated teaching methods assuring 
thorough mastery of musical skills. 

A prevailingly musical approach. 

Planned correlations with the entire school cur- 
riculum. 

Illustrated music appreciation units. 

Authentic expression of the American Spirit and 
the American Scene. 

Special Latin American features. 

Visualized dances, rhythms, games and musical 
plays. 

Progressive arrangement of material for musical 
growth. 

Illustrations in color carried throughout every 
book and carefully keyed to music and text. 

Comprehensive teachers’ manuals, one for each 
book in the series. 


twelve state-wide adoptions and is the outstanding choice of leading school districts everywhere. 
Discover for yourself why teachers and children prefer these books. Send for copies to examine. 
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On the Performance of 
a Bach Orchestral Work 


THEODORE BLOOMFIELD 


Fa poll were taken regarding the 

most neglected masterpieces of a 
great composer, it is probable that 
the purely orchestral works of Bach 
would emerge in first place. Al- 
though some organizations have 
commendably undertaken to per- 
form the six Brandenburg Concerti 
or the four Suites in cycles or festi- 
vals, the works appear all too in- 
frequently on our regular symphonic 
programs today. Reasons for this are 
hard to imagine, let alone to justify, 
and probably not the least of them 
has been the tendency to open pro- 
grams with large-scale transcriptions 
of works originally written by Bach 
for the organ or some other medium, 
thus not only employing the entire 
orchestra rather than a small part 
of it, but also allowing the audience 
to bask in the sound of orchestral 
virtuosity while getting itself seated 
and ready for the evening’s sym- 
phony or concerto. Although the 
present writer is far from blameless 
with regard to making Bach orches- 
trations, he has never yet included 
one of them on his programs and 
prefers to schedule works which 
Bach originally intended for orches- 
tra, works which in their genre re- 
main unparalleled. But the prob- 
lems of performing these works as 
he intended them to sound are 
many, and it might be interesting to 
consider the difficulties facing a con- 
ductor when he plays one of the 
Suites or Brandenburg Concerti. 

1. Architecture and Form. This 
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is naturally the first problem to be 
met in the interpretation of any 
composition, and for a Bach work 
in particular the conductor should 
bring the form clearly to his audi- 
ence, not just to his orchestra or 
himself. He must make the work 
flow from beginning to end in such 
a way that the audience knows ex- 
actly where Bach is leading, and he 
must not break the musical line by 
stopping along the way for an 
“effect” or two—a crime probably 
more serious in Bach than in any 
other composer. 

Of the many forms used by Bach, 
let us take, for example, the three- 
part form (A-B-A) found so_ fre- 
quently. The conductor’s awareness 
of this form must transmit itself so 
that at the performance the audi- 
ence instinctively anticipates the 
return of the A section; in addition, 
the B section must have an indi- 
vidual character of its own, yet be 
related to the A. The form of the 
fugue, including also double fugue, 
fugato, and such devices as double 
counterpoint and canon, must al- 
ways be transparent, first to the 





A young American conductor of note 
outlines an approach to a number of 
problems that are faced by the con- 


ductor of a Bach work. 





orchestra and then to the listener. 
It is not enough to say that the sub- 
ject must be heard and the counter- 
subject made apparent; more im- 
portant is the feeling of climax, 
intensification, destination—not only 
to be grasped but also transmitted. 
An audience should be thought of 
as an active protagonist rather than 
a passive body of listeners. 

2. Key Relationship. This prob- 
lem, which is closely allied to that of 
form, deserves special mention be- 
cause of the failure of many to un- 
derstand its significance. Of all com- 
posers, Bach was probably the most 
careful about his key progressions; 
these must become vitalized in the 
hands of the conductor so that the 
orchestra not only knows when it 
plays the subject in the relative ma- 
jor subdominant, for example, but 
also plays as if it knows (that is, 
with a certain brightness of sound 
for the former and a restfulness for 
the latter). For example, in the first 
movement of the Sixth Brandenburg 
Concerto the conductor must trans- 
mit the fact that to get from B 
flat back to B flat Bach has passed 
through F Major, C Minor, G 
Minor, and E-flat Major, in all of 
which keys the main theme appears. 

3. Spirit. If Beethoven = and 
Brahms had moods of lightness or 
humor as well as of depth and au- 
sterity, why not Bach too? Yet some 
conductors insist on conveying Bach 
to their audiences as if he always 
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BUNDY 


ESONITE CLARINET 


Without the harshness of metal . . 


vantage of rubber compounds . 


. without the tone-damping disad- 


. . Selmer has produced the new Bundy 


Resonite Clarinet that comes amazingly close to the finest artist instru- 


ments. One test will convince you of its astonishing accuracy of scale 


and purity of tone. 








MUSICALLY AND MECHANICALLY RIGHT 


STUDENTS PROGRESS FASTER with the new Bundy Res- 
onite Clarinet! The immediate result is easier teaching, 
marked improvement in band and orchestra clarinet 
sections, and sharply reduced section maintenance costs. 


Resonite will withstand 350° tem- 
perature and is no more affected 
by cold than the finest wood clar- 
inets. Cracking due to moisture is 
wholly eliminated. 


NEW PLAYING EASE. The smooth, 
polished bore . . . the high key 
posts for better leverage . . . the 
correctly shaped, comfortable-feel- 
ing keys—all mean easier fingering 
and playing. The Bundy Resonite 
Clarinet is sturdier, too, to stand 
hard usage. 


Atthe same time, the Bundy Res- 
onite Clarinet is artistically correct. 
In tone, intonation, and action it 


satisfies even advanced players, 
with greater accuracy than was 
ever before possible in a low-priced 
instrument. The scale is based on 
Selmer’s 40 years’ experience in 
making clarinets for leading 
players. B-flat Boehm system, 17 
keys, 6 rings. 


AMAZING LOW PRICE. Price, play- 
ing ease, durability, and intonation 
make the Bundy Resonite Clarinet 
the basic clarinet for all school 
bands and orchestras, assuring the 
bandmaster not only better tonal 
balance in his woodwinds but also 
more and faster-progressing 
beginners. 


The finest low-priced clarinet ever made! 












HEAR IT! 
PLAY IT! 
BELIEVE IT! 


Said Alexandre Selmer, 
Founder of H. & A. Selmer: 


““No student can 
progress rapidly 
unless he has an in- 
strument that is 
musically and me- 
chanically right... 
Why expect a be- 
ginner to play on 
an instrument I 
could not play my- 
self?’’ The new Bundy 
Resonite Clarinet was 
developed to satisfy the de- 
mand for a low-priced clar- 
inet that would meet Mr. 
Selmer’s musical standards. 
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Death Is My Daily Bread 


HERVA NELLI 





Well-versed in dying to full orchestration, this accomplished 


dramatic and lyric soprano discusses the relative appeal 


of the ways of dying prescribed by operatic composers. 





HEN death comes to me, I 
shall be better prepared than 
most people. I have died at least 
twice a week for the last ten years 
and in a dozen interesting ways. It 
just happens that I am a soprano 
who can sing both the dramatic and 
the lyric repertoire. I make this dis- 
tinction because composers are al- 
ways much more unkind to the dra- 
matic sopranos. To them they al- 
ways assign a blood-curdling, violent 
death, while to the lyric ones they 
generally give a softer, more attrac- 
tive method of departing this world. 
Personally, I like gentle deaths 
better. It’s nice to be able to go 
home after a performance without 
being bruised all over and without 
the ghost of the stabbed heroine 
haunting me. Actually death is so 
closely connected with music in my 
mind that I really pity those who 
die without a full orchestra escort- 
ing them into the beyond. 

Of all the different ways of dying, 
my favorite one is that of Isolde. 
Richard Wagner, who wrote both 
the score and the libretto of Tristan 
and Isolde, never does quite explain 
what prompts her sudden departure 
from this world. When she comes 
onto the stage she is very hefty and 
then after the beautiful ‘“Liebestod”’ 
she is no more. It is a love death. 
At least, so they call it. Well, I like 
that. It’s so civilized just to die be- 
cause you don’t want to live any- 
more. No bloody suicide, no un- 
pleasantness, but life ebbing away 
when what you have to live for has 
vanished before your eyes. 

Consumption, of course, is rather 
agreeable, too. The eyes are fever- 
ish, the cheeks are sunken, and a 
lovely spiritual glow comes into 
one’s face. There is plenty of time 
to get prepared for the final fall. 
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For both Mimi in La Bohéme and 
Violetta in La Traviata the whole 


fourth act is one long, gentle agony. 
Vocally it gives the heroine a chance 
to sing pianissimo, to spin out long 
melodious sensitive phrases which 
the public adores. And then one has 
the comfort of dying in bed amidst 
familiar surroundings! 

Desdemona in Othello dies in bed 
too, but what a time she has! She 
is so innocent, so appealing, and so 
terribly stupid. Not even after her 
Moorish husband appears and asks 
her if she has said her prayers, does 
she suspect his evil intentions. 
When he comes forth to strangle 
her, she puts up little resistance. But 
she is powerless. Quite frankly, I 
always get scared at that moment. 
Any tenor who feels his part is likely 
to want to put up a good show in 
that scene and the poor soprano al- 
ways comes out of it with a sore 
neck. I have sung Othello many 
times and I have not yet learned 
how to control my murderer. 

Aida’s is a rather sympathetic 
ending. Verdi, like Wagner, is not 
quite clear just how his hero and 


heroine say farewell to earth. Is it 
lack of air down in the sealed tomb 
under the Egyptian temple, or is it 
starvation, or is it the lack of will 
to live? I have never been able to 
decide. But the duet is so sensation- 
ally beautiful and flowing in its me- 
lodic vein that I just love to fall 
dead into Rhadames’ arms. 

From the point of view of acting 
possibilities, there is no doubt that 
Madame Butterfly’s harakiri is the 
most heartbreaking of all operatic 
deaths. The audience is already in 
tears by the middle of the third act. 
The story is so infinitely moving 
and alive and human that any little 
sigh at that point brings out hand- 
kerchiefs and smelling salts; Butter- 
fly is all set to die when the child 
is pushed in from the wings. The 
death is interrupted, and there is 
one more shattering farewell. Then 
she goes back of the screen and the 
noise of the dagger falling is heard. 
A long moan and the Japanese 
geisha drops to the ground. As the 
curtain falls on Butterfly, I am in 
such a state of collapse I can hardly 
acknowledge the applause. For But- 
terfly the agony is over, but for me 
it means at least two days of com- 
plete rest to recover from it. 

Vocally, Salome is quite frighten- 
ing and really not for me, but 
scenically it fascinates me. For the 
daughter of Herodiade is really the 
only perverse woman I have ever 
portrayed. She is evil in her 
thoughts, her actions, and her emo- 
tions. At the end, after dancing 
around with the head of St. John 
the Baptist on a silver platter, she 
is crushed by the shields of the sol- 
diers of the palace. As the men ad- 
vance toward me from all sides and 
I stand there in my thin veils, | am 
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British Composers of Ballet 


PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE 





This discussion of the work of British composers in the 


field of ballet music was originally presented by Mr. Hope- 


Wallace on a British Broadcasting Company program. 





7. has perhaps never been 
more popular in Britain than 
it is today. How is that popularity 
related to the new interest in music? 
It is related ina number of ways, 
but in order to understand this re- 
lationship we must make a distinc- 
tion (for the sake of this discussion) 
between composers who write spe- 
cial ballet music and others, perhaps 
better known, who are only indi- 
rectly composers of ballets, Genuine 
ballet composers write music which 
is particularly well adapted to the 
theater. It makes a strong theatrical 
appeal and quickly suggests mood 
and atmosphere; in addition, it has 
the properties of good dance music, 
namely a strong sense of rhythm 
and the _ well-defined shape _ of 
phrase which tempt the human 
body to “reproduce the sound in 
terms of plastic pose or physical 
movement.” 

On the other hand, the great 
Handel, composer of The Messiah, 
figures on ballet programs as the 
composer of The Gods Go A-Beg- 
ging. Of course he did not write 
that music for ballet as we under- 
stand the term. It is music collected 
from his works and arranged as a 
suite by Sir Thomas Beecham, then 
fitted with choreography and scen- 
ery and put on the stage. The same 
has been done with the works of 
countless other composers, ancient 
and modern, and not only in Brit- 
ain. 

Nearly all music, from Bach to 
Bartok, has been pressed into serv- 
ice, especially since the day of 
Diaghilev, the great impresario, 
when choreographers such as Fo- 
kine, wearying of the music written 
by the not very gifted ballet com- 
posers of Russia and France, raided 
the classical and romantic repertory. 
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Devising his own stories or inter- 
pretations of the music, Fokine gave 
visual accounts of music by Chopin 
(Les Sylphides), Schumann (Carna- 
val), and Rimsky Korsakov (Schehe- 
razade) which have no_ warrant 
from the composers themselves, but 
which have finally become so closely 
identified with the music in the mind 
of the public that when you hear 
the opening of Chopin’s C-Sharp 
Minor Waltz, for instance, you see 
in your mind’s eye the lift and dip 
of the ballerina and her partner in 
Les Sylphides. 


On Commissioning Music 


Now this still happens a great 
deal in British ballet of today. The 
music of some of the most modern 
and most successful works is not 
new or “modern” music at all; it 
is music which has appealed to the 
taste of the choreographer and 
which, to some extent, he has made 
his own. 

In the old days, of course, it was 
more usual to use music written es- 
pecially for the ballet, and written, 
in the most literal way, to order. 
The maker of the ballet would go 
to the composer and say, “I want a 
ballet of such and such a kind; it 
must contain dances in this sort of 
rhythm, and that sort of rhythm. 
Will you please provide thirty-two 
bars in three-four time at the end 
of act one?” and so on. Many of 
these ballets have been forgotten; 
the music is no longer serviceable. 

But the idea of commissioned, 
special music for ballet did not die 
out. Diaghilev encouraged the cho- 
reographer, the scenic designer, and 
the composer to work in close col- 
laboration, and it was thus that 
some of the most famous ballets 


came into being. The point to re- 
member here is that none of the 
three elements considered singly 
may be very important, but that, 
when combined, they produce an 
effect that is important and success- 
ful. It follows, therefore, that it is 
not always among the most famous 
and talented composers that you 
will find the best ballet composers. 

What is the position of ballet in 
Britain today? Do we find that the 
enormous increase in popular inter- 
est in it has attracted our most fa- 
mous British composers into the 
theater of the dance? The answer is, 
not many of them. Choreographers 
still tend to choose music they al- 
ready know. And on the other hand 
the music of many of the most suc- 
cessful ballets, when it is mew music, 
is not the work of our foremost cre- 
ative musicians. Rather it is the 
work of comparatively little-known 
men like Gavin Gordon, whose 
Rake’s Progress, combined with 
clever narrative choreography by 
Ninette de Valois and with settings 
inspired by the eighteenth century 
painter Hogarth, seized the public 
imagination. Many names famous in 
modern English music, for instance, 
Benjamin Britten, Michael Tippet, 
or Walton, appear on ballet pro- 
grams only incidentally—that is to 
say, someone has arranged for danc- 
ing music which was originally in- 
tended for some other purpose. Curi- 
ously enough, the music may 
thereby have gained a popular ac- 
ceptance it might never have won 
in the concert hall. On the other 
hand, it is odd that Vaughan Wil- 
liams, perhaps Britain’s greatest liv- 
ing composer, should never have fol- 
lowed up the success of his ballet 
(or Masque for Dancing), Job. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Contribution to Percussion Lit 


1. FUNDAMENTALS 








Set A 3.00 Set B 4.50 Set C 6.00 


SAUL GOODMAN Modern Method 
for TYMPANI 


Including FOUR MAJOR SECTIONS in the ONE BOOK 


Two Other Best-Selling Drum Methods 


a 
COZY COLE’S Modern Orchestra Drum Technique 1.00 


erature 






Yeats/ 
~/ 


2. EXERCISES for the DEVELOPMENT of TECHNIQUE on TWO DRUMS 
3. THREE and FOUR DRUM TECHNIQUE (inc. PEDAL TYMPANI!) 
4. REPERTOIRE for TYMPANI 


Saul Goodman, tympanist of the New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, and instructor at 
the Juilliard School of Music, has packed between these covers a veritable lifetime of study and 
experience to develop the young musician to the point of sincere appreciation for his instruments 
and a working knowledge of the outstanding repertoire examples. From the fundamental exercises, 
which make the student at ease with the tympani, Goodman carries him progressively through to 
Five Drum Studies. In addition to standard symphonic literature, Goodman includes two original 
tympani compositions in the 23 concert selections. 








Overture (on Themes by OFFENBACH) by ANTAL DORATI 


Offenbach's light, satirical touch is ably displayed in the clever, sparkling music and modern adaptation by the well-known 


conductor-composer, Dorati, who conducted the opera ‘‘La Vie Parisienne'’ many times. 


Set A 5.00 ~SetB 7.00 


Set C 9.00 


Wusie by LEROY ANDERSON for Concert Orchestra 


Anderson's ‘'FIDDLE-FADDLE"' has become a fast nation-wide favorite and his alertness to novel and fanciful ideas have 


brought his compositions unusual prominence on many school orchestra and string orchestra programs. 


JAZZ PIZZICATO 


Set A 2.50 


PROMENADE 


Set B 4.00 


The SYNCOPATED CLOCK 


Set C 5.50 Set A 2.00 Set B 3.50 Set C 5.00 


Wore Music by LEROY ANDERSON (02 String Orchestra 


FIDDLE-FADDLE 


Complete 2.50 





Morton Gould’s REVIVAL 








IN a a NO ee ID 
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REVUE for Clarinet and Piano * 


Commissioned by Benny Goodman, this solo in contemporary 
mode is a bright work in three movements (1) Colloquy, clarinet 
and acc. engage in lively conversation, (2) Lyric, a quiet blues 
and (3) Specialty, a syncopated finale. Price 2.00 


*Orch. parts available on rental 


JAZZ PIZZICATO 
Complete 1.50 

On Many State Contest Lists 

(An Orchestral Fantasy On Six Spirituals) Set A 4.00 SetB 5.50 


JAZZ LEGATO 


Complete 1.50 













PASTIME SUITE 


for Clarinet and Piano 


In 5 movements, the Suite consists of simple, melodic and rhyth- 
mic pieces in quasi-jazz style, allowing the soloist the greatest 
freedom in tone projection, control and rhythmic pulse. 





Several New CORNET SOLOS 


CANZONE DELLA SERA (Victor Kolar).............. -60 
Pe UE END 65 5 il sone seu eaes veues 1.00 
*THE BUGLER (Edwin Franko Goldman)............ .60 
MIDNIGHT MADRIGAL (Tibor Serly)................ .60 


*Available for Cornet Solo and Band 


MILLS MUSIC, .INC. - 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Price 1.50 


Suggestions for VIOLIN SOLOS... 


FIDDLE-FADDLE (Leroy Anderson).................. .60 
DANCE OF SPRING (Roy Harris)................... 75 
FLIGHT OF THE BUMBLE BEE (Arr. Rabinof).......... 75 









NOSTALGIC SERENADE (Menofti Salta)............. 
VERAZ (Alan Hovhhaness) ........ 0c ccccccvccssccces 


Chicago 4, Ill. Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. IS SOLE-SELLING AGENT for the best-selling K-LITH VISIONEASE Music Writing Papers. 
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Set C 7.00 | 
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Hew Original Solos by ALEX NORTH fer Clarcnec 
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Ear Training by Sight 


ELIZABETH E. KAHO 





Miss Kaho, member of the music fauclty of Lebanon 


Valley College, Annville, Pa., presents interesting com- 


ments on an experiment which has to do with relating 


the training of ears and eyes. 





HE musician must be able to 

hear music accurately and to 
relate sound and symbol whether he 
is a professional performer, com- 
poser, conductor, or teacher. Train- 
ing in the accurate and discriminat- 
ing hearing of music (called ear 
training or music dictation) is com- 
mon to practically all music cur- 
ricula in colleges and universities. 
This training may be given either as 
separate courses or in connection 
with other theory courses. Varying 
amounts of time in credit hours and 
class attendance are devoted to this 
subject. Though it is an easy subject 
for some students, it often offers 
many difficulties for others. In spite 
of the differing emphases placed on 
the matter by college music depart- 
ments, there is no doubt that the 
goal of the training, the relationship 
of sound and symbol, is of para- 
mount value to every musician. 

In the teaching of dictation or ear 
training, the first consideration 
should be to make the drills in- 
cluded in the course directly appli- 
cable to the students’ progress toward 
musicianship. ‘The traditional course 
has long been content to use drills 
of abstract, made-to-order series of 
tones or chord progressions which 
have no direct connection with real 
music. A newer and more dynamic 
approach attempts to relate chord 
patterns to actual chord progressions 
in familiar great music and to use 
actual melodies instead of tone 
series. The usual procedure is for 
the teacher to play the exercise or 
particular hearing problem on the 
piano and for the student to notate 
the music as it is heard. This process 
is to relate the sound to the symbol 
while sight singing or music reading 
gives practice in the relating of the 
symbol to sound. The first places 
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emphasis on the hearing process, 
and the second places emphasis on 
the sight process as interpretation of 
the symbol. 

During the past year the director 
of our school brought to my atten- 
tion the problem of a senior student 
who, in her practice teaching, 
seemed unaware of mistakes made 
by the children in their music read- 
ing. This girl was an intelligent stu- 
dent who had passed her course 
requirements in music dictation with 
grades above the average. She, her- 
self, could read the song perfectly 
but, not recognizing faulty pitches 
in the children’s singing, accepted 
what she heard as correct. This case 
presented such a challenge to effec- 
tive teaching and learning that we 
spent much time and thought in 
analyzing the situation to see where 
we might check such an ear prob- 
lem with students before they failed 
in the student-teaching situation. 


Interval Recognition 


Remembering the sight parts of 
the Kwalwasser-Dykema Music 
Tests, I decided to try this ap- 
proach in the freshman dictation 
class. At the time we were working 
on the recognition of certain con- 
sonant harmonic intervals. I dictated 
ten intervals in the traditional 
manner, by announcing the lower 
note and playing the interval har- 
monically on the piano, asking the 
students to write and name the in- 
terval. Then I wrote ten similar in- 
tervals on the board and told the 
students to look at the board nota- 
tion as I played the intervals and to 
indicate on their: own papers any 
corrections in the notation that 
might be necessary if the size or 
quality of the interval were changed. 


I kept the lower note always as writ- 
ten. We scored the two sets of in- 
tervals separately, and to my amaze- 
ment and to the surprise and chagrin 
of the students, we found that 50 
per cent of the class scored lower on 
the second or sight test, while 26 
per cent scored equally and 24 per 
cent scored higher. The first re- 
action of the class to the second 
test had been that it would be easier 
since they could see the notation! 
This experience was so interesting 
that I started to experiment with 
the teaching of dictation by sight. 
To help focus the problem, I de- 
vised a series of study sheets, mimeo- 
graphed pages of musical problems 
—intervals, tone groups, all forms of 
tetrachords used in scales, cadence 
formulae, chord patterns, and melo- 
dies. These were studied silently in 
order that the students might hear 
mentally the sound expected. They 
then made correcti:: s on the sheets 
if any changes were heard when the 
exercises were played. The students 
knew that we were experimenting, 
and they agreed that the “new way” 
was much harder. If they were hav- 
ing any difficulty with the associa- 
tion of sound and symbol, the sight 
of a possible notation added to the 
confusion. They agreed further, 
however, that a teaching situation 
would present a very similar prob- 
lem. They would have to be sure 
that their students, in a first grade 
rote song, in a high school a cappella 
choir, or in an instrumental class, 
were producing the sounds repre- 
sented by the score or music symbols. 
I had excellent cooperation from 
the students and from my colleagues, 
who supported and extended the ex- 
perimental approach in classes in 
music reading, harmony and conduct- 
ing. Many of the advanced students 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


IN THE U. S. A. 


At Standard Prices 


For nearly a century and a half, the editing and print- 
ing standards of the distinguished edition of classical 
and modern music have gained international recogni- 

PETERS tion, and their excellence has been unsurpassed. 
a . 1 Published in September 1948: Peters Edition 
EDITION No. 1494a, Bruch, Violin Concerto in G minor, 


Opus 26, for violin and piano. Newly edited 
by Yehudi Menuhin. 


Indispensable to students and music educators. The 
authoritative and original study or pocket score edi- 


EULENBURG tion of more than 1000 important classical and 


MINIATURE modern works. 
Published for the first time in the U.S.A., 








SCORES September 1948: Eulenburg Miniature Score 
No. 975, Verdi, Requiem $4.50 
cloth bound $6.50 

4 


This edition, which endeavors to maintain the tra- 
ditional standards established by Peters Edition, in- 
cludes instrumental, vocal, choral, orchestral works, 


HINRICHSEN and additional materials of particular interest to all 
music educators. 
EDITION 


Recent publications: Mozart, Six Viennese 
Sonatinas for Piano (new edition based on 
original manuscript) 75 cents 
Hinrichsen’s Musical Year Book, double vol- 
ume IV-V (589 pages), cloth bound............ $5.00 








Catalogs available from your music dealer or from 


C. F. PETERS CORPORATION 


Music Publishers 
1109 CARNEGIE HALL 881 SEVENTH AVENUE 








New York 19, New York 
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were interested enough to come into 
the classes to take the tests and work 
over the study sheets. Along with 
this new work I continued the for- 
mer method of playing musical ex- 
cerpts for them to notate directly. 
We designated the older method, 
hearing, and the newer one, sight. 
Of course the hearing process was 
utilized in the sight work seemingly 
to a greater extent, inasmuch as it 
brought into play the sense of dis- 
crimination or that of deciding 
whether the sound agreed with the 
symbol. 

In order to check on_ progress 
made and to verify the first results, 
I prepared a series of parallel tests 
of equal difficulty on the same preob- 
lem and gave one in the traditional 
manner and the other by the new 
method, asking the students to mark 
any changes made as the exercise or 
musical excerpt was played. The fol- 
lowing table shows the constant 
trend of the greater percentage of 
the class scoring lower in _ these 
sight tests. 








% of class % of class 

% of class scoring scoring 
scoring loweron higher on 
equally sight test sight test 


Problem 





Intétvals. 0... 26 50 24 
Tone groups... 15 60 25 
Chord pro- 

gressions .... 14* 86 0 
Melodies ...... 27 49 24 
Cadence 

patterns ..... 16 80 4 
General test .... 29 42 29 








* All failures on both tests. 


It is interesting to note that on 
the last test only 42 per cent scored 
lower on the sight test and that that 
was the lowest percentage in the 
series of tests. This last test was a 
general, inclusive one matching the 
final examination, which was given 
in the traditional manner. It is to 
be hoped that it means that some 
progress was made. In order to com- 
pare results, I adopted an arbitrary 
method of determining the scores. 
As stated, the tests were made up of 
matching problems as far as type 
and number of items, keys and diff- 
culties. The tests given by the hear- 
ing method were scored on the basis 
of correct notation and the grades 
were plotted on the normal curve. 
The sight tests were scored, and. the 
basis of the number of corrections 
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properly made and those scores were 
also plotted on the normal curve. 
‘The grades thus obtained were com- 
pared and the percentages figured 
for the above table. 

This experiment was started after 
the beginning of the second semes- 
ter, and the confusion resulting from 
the change in method probably ac- 
counted for some of the low scores. 
We do not submit these figures as 
conclusive evidence. However, the 
students and faculty alike feel that 
there is some real value in this new 
approach in teaching the subject 
and in gaining the ability which is 
so essential to musicianship. We will 
start the parallel methods at the 
beginning of the year with the in- 
coming freshman class and we 
should be able, then, to verify these 
first results under a more controlled 
situation. There may be some real 
help for teachers and students in 
this problem of accurate and dis- 
criminating hearing of music. Cor- 
respondence and possible coopera- 
tion will be welcome. Surely any 
method or approach which _ will 
make such courses of meaning and 
of value to students will be welcome 
in the field of music education. 





NEW JOURNAL OF AMERI- 
CAN MUSICOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


The American Musicological So- 
ciety has recently established its 
Journal. Its first issue includes prin- 
cipal articles by Otto Kinkeldey, Al- 
fred Einstein, Edward Lowinsky, 
and Richard A. Waterman. Reviews 
are contributed by M. D. Herter 
Norton, Kathi Meyer-Baer, Donald 
J. Grout, Paul Nettl, Glen Haydon, 
and John Gutman. Also included 
are a series of communications, an- 
nouncements, and reports that will 
be of interest to the reader who 
wishes to explore the work of this 
organization. Membership in the So- 
ciety ($6.50 per year for Active, As- 
sociate, and Institutional members) 
entitles the holder to a subscription 
to the Journal. Applications for 
membership should be sent to the 
Secretary, Edward N. Waters, Music 
Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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+ AMERICAN GRANDEUR 


is a new BAND overture 
By EARL D. IRONS 
You'll see a lot of this in the 1948-49 Contest lists 


Full Band, 6.00 








Extra Band Parts, ea., 35¢ 


Sym. Band, 8.00 
Condensed Conductor Score, 1.00 


+ THE CONSTELLATION 


By GLENN HALLEY 
A good march for good bands. It’s not easy! 


is a new BAND concert march 
Full Band, 2.00 


Parts, ea., 20¢ 


+ THE MARCHING SYMPHONY 


is a new BAND march 
By DICK FEASEL 


Well arranged and an effective marching march 


Full Band, 1.00 


SS NEW INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 





VALSE ELEGANTE 


A. Louis Scarmolin 
Solo for Cornet with Piano Acc. 


STARS 

Aug. H. Schaefer 
Solo for Cornet with Piano Acc... 
Duet for Cornets with Piano Acc.... 
Trio for Cornets with Piano Acc.. 


SPRING IN THE FOREST 
Aug. H. Schaefer 

Solo for Horn in F or Eb; English 
Horn; Alto Clarinet; Baritone 
Sax. with Piano Acc. Any Solo 
part with Piano 


ORIENTALE 
A. Louis Scarmolin 


Solo for Bb Clarinet with Piano 
Ace. . 


. 1.00 


.60 


NESTING TIME—Concert Polka 


Sydney R. Griffith 
Solo for Db Piccolo or Flute with 
Piano Acc. ........... tases 
Solo for C Piccolo or Flute with 
Piano Acc. 


KING OF THE DEEP 
Al. Moquin 
Solo for Tuba 
Piano Acc. .. ' sit 
Solo for Baritone (Bass or Treble) 

with Piano Acc. 


(Eb-BBb) with 





Parts, ea., 15¢ 











SAILING THE MIGHTY DEEP 
Al. Moquin 





Solo for Tuba (Eb-BBb) with 
gO ACs: 5c te 60 
Solo for Baritone (Bass or Treble) 
with Piano Aces - 00 
SOUSAPHONIUM 
Al. Moquin 
Solo for Tuba (Eb-BBb) with 
Piano Acc. . .60 
Solo for Baritone (Bass or Treble) 
with Piano Acc, — 


SCENE AT THE BROOK 

From the Pastorale Symphony #6 
by Beethoven—Arr. Louis A. Hahn 

QUARTET for Flute, Oboe, Bb 


Clarinet, Bassoon or Bass Clar- 
inet—with Score, Complete.......... 2.00 


THEME AND VARIATIONS 

From Emperor String Quartet 
by Haydn—Arr. Louis A. Hahn 

QUARTET for Flute, Oboe, Bb 


Clarinet, Bassoon or Bass Clar- 
inet—with Score, Complete......... .90 


Published by 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


528 ELM STREET 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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Suggestions 


BAND 
DIRECTOR 


CARNIVAL DAY IN NEW ORLEANS 


by John J. Morrissey 


Capture the fascination, gaiety and excitement of the 
fabulous Mardi Gras in this spirited, new composition 
for band. 


Cond. . Score 
oe | ae .40 


“B” Band 


FIDELITY — Overture 
by Charles O° Neill 


In this new composition for band, there is an original- 
ity of theme and treatment that produces a maximum 
of effectiveness through a minimum of technical ability. 


_ CHORAL 
| | DIRECTOR 


SSA 


AN OFFERING —w3334—a Cappella—.15 
by Ralph L. Baldwin 


Arranged by Frank Cam pbell-W atson 


This arrangement of a posthumous work by Ralph L. 
Baldwin, is an excellent number for an opening 
chorus on any program. It is suggested that it be sung 


off stage. - 
SATB 
OF THEE | SING -n7514—.20 
by George Gershwin—arranged by Clay Warnick 
The title song from the Pulitzer Prize operetta, this 
arrangement is one of our RADIO CHORAL SERIES 


settings — that means, professional effects can be 
obtained by non-professional singers. 


YOU WILL NEVER MARRY ME-_ws;316—.20 
Arranged by Carl Parrish 


Gently humorous, this French-Canadian folk song, with 
English and French texts, provides that heart-warming 
number for your program. A soprano solo adds to 
its charm. 


to Serve You 


ORCHESTRA 
DIRECTOR 


OL’ KAINTUCK — Overture 
by Eric DeLamarter 


An original overture based on two authentic Kentucky 
mountain airs, it retains the traditional flavor and sim- 
plicity so pleasing to the emotions of the listeners. 


Full Score 
Piano Cond. 
Parts, each 


ROSE-MARIE — by Rudolf Frim! 
Arranged by Frank Campbell-W atson 


The latest addition in the famous Auditorium Orchestra 
Series, is from the overetta of the same name. Suitable 
for almost any orchestra from the Junior High School 
level up to a major symphony since the music has been 
so arranged it can be adjusted to conform to the size 
and needs of any group. 


Piano Cond. 
Ens. Piano 
Parts,each........... .30 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSICIANSHIP 
by Melville Smith and Max T. Krone 


Perhaps the most important contribution to musical 
theory in the last twenty years, this work finds its roots 
in solfege. The approach to tonal problems is from an 
aural standpoint. Rhythmic training is accomplished 
primarily through physical response. The develop- 
ment of sight singing is predicted on harmonic feeling 
rather than upon mere mechanical learning of in- 
tervals and scales. For high schools, normal schools 
and colleges. 


Book I.... 3.00 
Book Il.... 3.00 


High School edition, Book 1!.... 2.00 
High School edition, Book II.... 2.00 
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w Your Chosen Profession 


CHURCH 
CHOIR 


SATB 
GOD CAME, THE HOLY ONE-w3;313-.18 


by Eric DeLamarter 
With a text taken from the Old Testament, Dr. DeLa- 
morter has written a choral work with soprano solo 
which, as is usual with his works, is cast in the mod- 
ernidiom. 


NOW THAT DAYLIGHT FILLS THE SKY— 


-W3330—.16 by Henry Overley 


Based on the hymn of the same title, Mr. Overley, a 
well-known figure in sacred choral music, has com- 
posed an unusually “telling” anthem in model style. 


HEAR MY CRY O GOD —w3331—a Cappella—.18 
by Sven Lekberg 

An a cappella arrangement with soprano solo, intro- 

ducing a new approach to sacred choral music through 

harmonic, modern treatment, which at once provides 

freshness and charm. 


INSTRUMENTAL &i 
TEACHER | 


METHODS BY WALTER BEELER FOR 
CORNET (Trumpet) - TROMBONE 
BARITONE (Euphonium) - TUBA 


These books have been written by Walter Beeler, a 
recognized authority on brass instruments, with a view 
fo the development of three playing fundamentals: 
(1) production of correct tone, (2) technical mastery of 
the instrument, (3) the application of both to music in 
general. Mr. Beeler gives students a logical and com- 
prehensive system of procedure. 
1.00 each 


THE DE CAPRIO CLARINET METHOD 
by Domenico De Caprio 

A method in two books for the beginner, but expressly 
designed from the point of view of the student, offering 
immediate and progressive access to the mechanics 
and technic of the clarinet. This course is the result of 
Mr. De Caprio’s many years of successful experience 
asa teacher and symphony performer. 


Book | 1.00 Book II 
THI GHGTE secs oko ccc 25 


ERSDING CORPORATION 


Wi! 


YCKE 


‘Remick Music Corp. 
\TER + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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ORGANIST 


THIRTY TRIOS 
by Harold Herremans 


A volume of sight reading exercises in all keys that will 
prove invaluable to all organists—candidates for ex- 
aminations or otherwise. Aside from their undisputed 
worth as a technical vehicle, these trios constitute a 
real achievement in contrapuntal writing as each em- 
bodies a style, rhythmic scheme, color and purpose 
of its own. 


FIRST ELEMENTS OF ORGAN TECHNIC 


by Arthur B. Jennings 


In this primer for organ students, the basic principles 
of organ playing—problems, analyses, procedures and 
technics—are offered for the first time in a concise, sci- 
entific and comprehensive manner. Though intended 
for the beginner, with the accepted prerequisite of a 
fair keyboard facility, this book is also of inestimable 
value to mature organists, especially in the sphere of 
pedal technic. Price 


PIANO a 
TEACHER +" 


GEORGE GERSHWIN 
SIGMUND ROMBERG 
VICTOR HERBERT 


MADE EASY FOR THE PIANO 
by ADA RICHTER 


Six separate albums (two for each composer) provide 
the type of material welcome to both teacher and stu- 
dent. They contain the most outstanding melodies of 
three famows American composers, presented in un- 
usual transcriptions by Ada Richter, leading exponent 
of piano pedagogy. Among the many popular selec- 
tions which comprise the collections, are such songs as 
Gershwin’s EMBRACEABLE YOU, | GOT RHYTHM, THE 
MAN | LOVE; Romberg’s DESERT SONG, LOVER 
COME BACK TO ME, GOLDEN DAYS; and Herbert's 
GYPSY LOVE SONG, THINE ALONE and KISS ME 
AGAIN. 


Volume! ........ .75 each Volume Il ....... 75 each 








T has always seemed strange to 

me that the United States, which 
is generally conceded to be one of 
the most musical nations on earth, 
has not yet taken full advantage of 
either her talent or her resources to 
compete with other countries who 
are instilling their culture and ideas 
in the rest of the world with that 
most admirable of all diplomatic 
weapons—music. The importance ol 
cultural influence, especially insofar 
as music is concerned, lies chiefly in 
the fact that music is a universal 
language and carries a_ message 
which can never be identified as 
propaganda—a word that has fallen 
in ill-repute. 

First of all, music appeals to 
everyone, and is listened to by 
everyone. There is never any chance 
of its being misinterpreted, and it 
falls in line with the function of 
diplomacy in that it is directed at 
the higher instincts of all classes. All 
countries that have tried to broad- 
cast pure propaganda have realized 
its fallacy in the long run. The re- 
cent State Department inquiry ol 
the Office of War Information pro- 
grams is proof that propaganda 
sometimes backfires. 

Of all the arts, music is the best 
suited to reach other countries 
quickly. Recently we tried the ex- 
periment of sending picture exhibi- 
tions abroad. This was not a success 
for two reasons. Modern contempo- 
rary painting cannot always be 
counted on to reach all classes of 
people in other nations, and trans- 
porting this particular form of na- 
tional education is both expensive 
and difficult. Furthermore, its influ- 
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Music: A Diplomatic Weapon 


JORGE BOLET 





Mr. Bolet puts his finger on a weak spot in this country’s 


musical approach to other nations. 


His experience as 


producer of operettas and as concert pianist enables him 


to know whereof he speaks. 





ence is limited as to locale. The ini- 
tial cost of radio transmission of 
music takes care of the entire cost 
where music is concerned, and it is 
heard instantly in all parts of the 
world. It is not possible to ban it. 
A classic example of this was the 
use of the opening theme of Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony during World 
War II. It would obviously have 
been impossible for the Germans to 
forbid anyone to listen to a Bee- 
thoven Symphony, and yet the fa- 
mous three dots and a dash had a 
cumulative effect which was tremen- 
dously effective. 

Americans are just beginning to 
realize the best way to handle this 
artistic and diplomatic weapon; up 
to now we have not utilized its 
greatest potentialities. People in 
other countries, on the contrary, 
have devoted as much time and ex- 
pense to their cultural relations as 
they have to their public relations. 
They have become expert at com- 
bining the message they wish to get 
across to other countries with the 
picture of their own artistic life. 

We find a good example of this in 
Canada. The Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation has, for the past 
two or three years, directed musical 
programs at Latin America in fur- 
thering a good neighbor policy. I 
was amazed when I was invited to 
Montreal to appear on some fifteen 
of these programs. They were sym- 
phonic concerts of the highest qual- 
ity, and because of my Latin birth I 
realized how much they would be 
appreciated in South and Central 
America. These prograns were di- 
rected by men who knew the taste 


of the people they were trying to 
reach, and who considered their 
likes and dislikes in a manner cal- 
culated to win the greatest possible 
number of listeners. That they did 
so has been proved by South Amer- 
ican radio polls. 

We have been guilty, if not of 
utter disregard for the audience we 
have tried to reach, at least of the 
grossest ignorance concerning their 
taste. For many years prior to World 
War II our own networks transmit- 
ted programs of so-called “good 
neighbor” music to South America. 
It was indeed an unfortunate ex- 
periment. In the first place the plan- 
ners of the programs failed to rec- 
ognize the fact that South America 
is second to the United States in 
musical appreciation only because 
its public is more limited, as a nat- 
ural consequence of the population 
being much smaller. But as far as 
enthusiasm and knowledge of music 
go, they can boast of a great superi- 
ority. Where else can one artist give 
fifteen concerts in a city in one sea- 
son, and have a large and loyal pub- 
lic? The list of artists who have been 
discovered in South America before 
appearing in North America is im- 
posing, and includes such personali- 
ties as Caruso, Bori, Barrientos, 
Frieda Leider, Claudia Muzio, and 
Rosa Raisa, to mention only a few 
opera stars. 

In the field of instrumentalists, 
Rubinstein, Iturbi, and Maryla Jo- 
nas were all “discovered” in the Ar- 
gentine long before coming to the 
United States. 

It would therefore seem to have 
been logical to show our good neigh- 
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bors the best that we had to offer 
of an artistic nature, paralleling our 
more solid attainments in the ma- 
terial field. But what did the radio 
send to them? Program after pro- 
eram of Americanized version of 
rumbas, tangos, sambas, and Mex- 
ican songs—all of them overwoiked 
to the extent that the South Amer- 
icans turned off the programs as 
soon as they could reach their ra- 
dios. In the cafes and night clubs of 
South America they could hear au- 
thentic South American music _per- 
formed much better than over our 
networks. Their only possible con- 
clusion was that we were rather 
backward in our interpretation of 
their music. Of our own contempo- 
rary composers they heard nothing 
unless it had what was called a 
“Latin twist.” 

We were just as remiss with the 
“live talent” which we sent to per- 
form in their concert halls. Instead 
of sending some of our own great 
interpreters of American music, 
which would have been a_ novelty 
and revelation to them, we sent 
opera singers who were so ill-advised 
as to sing Italian operatic arias for 
them, thus inviting direct compari 
son with the greatest singers of the 
past. The impression received was 
that we did not have any great art- 
ists. It was only after the war, when 
we sent Todd Duncan and other 
artists who could be termed strictly 
American in their training but uni- 
versal in their appeal, that the opin- 
ion was recognized as erroneous. 

The emphasis was misplaced. In 
order to influence and impress, it is 
essential to hold a mirror up to our 
artistic stature, and not to give a 
poor reflection of a misconceived 
conception of the artistry of the na- 
tions on the receiving end. 

The same was true in the occu- 
pied countries in Europe after the 
war. We were so proud of our ac- 
complishments that we actually sent 
our artists to sing Italian operas for 
the Italians, and German arias for 
the Austrians at the Salzburg Fes- 
tival. These countries, cut off from 
the outside world during the war, 
were eager and hungry to hear what 
had been going on in other coun- 
tries, not how other countries inter- 
preted their music. 

This procedure was regrettable, 
and entirely unnecessary when one 
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(Continued from page 7) 


It is enjoyable only if one is not 
enslaved by it. Ask the slave; he 
knows this and will admit it if he 
is honest. 

Conversely, it is the dull and difh- 


cult aspects of teaching that are 
usually emphasized. Difficult and 
tiring it is; dull it need not be if 


one is really teaching instead of 
grinding out lessons in a manner 
perhaps better suited to the training 
of poodle dogs or parrots. The com- 
pensations are great and in some 
found in no other 
form of musical endeavor: for in- 
stance, that curious feeling — of 
warmth and well-being that comes 
over a teacher when a student plays 
a phrase with the kind of beauty 
which proves his growing under- 
standing and independent thinking. 

First of all, teaching is a highly 
creative activity. A real artist is 
essentially a creative person, but in 


respects to be 


his capacity as a performer his duty 
is to seek and attempt to express the 
meaning of another’s work. ‘This 


is absorbing, ever-challenging, and 


Aauiug 





“String 
Do you want that” Radio Richwess, 


even self-expressive, but the duty in- 
volves constant discipline and one 
may “bust out all over” and 
abuse Beethoven for lack of sufficient 
outlet for one’s own creative in- 
stinct. The majority of performers 
have little or no genuine talent for 
original composition and are gen- 
erally too sophisticated to beam 
with pride and joy upon a weak or 
trivial brain-child. Teaching would, 
therefore, seem to offer the logical 
and natural opportunity for balance 
and, as a consequence, better health 
in their work as interpreters. 


not 


Professional Responsibility 


The — self-educational value of 
teaching cannot be overestimated. 
Everything one does not know 1s 
sure to come up at some time or 
other. This is a fine checkrein for 
the ego and stimulates that necessary 
effort toward continual growth. The 
performer who is only repeating (he 
thinks) past performances is already 
not what he used to be. More than 
likely he is well on his way to a 
bored, egocentric, and useless old 
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SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES 
CAT AND THE FIDDLE SELECTION 
LOOK FOR THE SILVER LINING 


THE WAY YOU LOOK TONIGHT 


These compositions are practical and utilitarian. They also satisfy the young musician and his audi- 
ence who reject anything that is musically unsophisticated. 
The string parts are designed to accommodate players at any level of technical accomplishment. 

The use of Ist Position Violin alone will give sufficient richness of string quality. Where more com- 
petent players are available, the Advanced Violin will give added brilliance. 
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TRANSCRIBED BY ROSARIO BOURDON 
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‘Then there is the question ol an 
artist’s responsibility to his protes- 


sion. ‘Today’s artists needed—and 
were given—the benefit of the knowl- 
edge and experience of their most 
interesting and brilliant — elders. 
Some of these older artists are still 
here and still teaching. But the 
ranks are thinning, and how many 
are willing or equipped to take their 
places? Too few. This problem 1s 
the responsibility of every artist 
worth his salt and cannot be dodged 
by saying, “Yes, of course, but I will 
teach when I am through with con- 
certizing.” To this line of reasoning 
I can only answer, “Heaven help 
your students!” Teaching requires 
too much agility and flexibility to 
be learned at seventy. And what 
about the time it takes to gain ex- 
perience? With honesty and devo- 
tion it is not too difficult to avoid 
doing harm in the process. The time 
to begin is as soon as possible. 

It would be neither fair nor ac- 
curate to suggest that only the artist 
(particularly the very young un- 
known artist) is at fault in the pres- 
ent situation. Music schools, colleges, 
and local communities all have a 





THEY DIDN’T BELIEVE ME 
MAKE BELIEVE 
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part to play if it is to improve. Ex- 
cessive schedules, too little time and 
energy left for practice, too little in- 
terest shown by school and _ public 
once an artist becomes “local’’ (yes, 
think of it!)—all these factors fright- 
en off and discourage even those 
who are not stubbornly averse to 
teaching. And something ought to 
be done about this! 





HELM 


(Continued from page 9) 


during the nineteenth century. Such 
a sprinkling can give no idea of the 
creative production of this prolific 
composer, who left 472 instrumental 
works, 22 operas, 83 arias and canta- 
tas, and 54 pieces of sacred music— 
a total of some 20,000 manuscript 
pages. Reading through the list of 
his instrumental works kindles the 
imagination and stimulates the de- 
sire to hear some of these curiously 
scored concertos. Here, for example, 
are nine concertos for two flutes, 
two oboes, two clarinets, bassoon, 
two horns, strings and cembalo; 
three concertos for violin, trumpet, 


and cembalo; seven concer- 
tos for oboe; 22 for flute; 123 for 
violin; 19 for cello; 20 for two vio- 
lins; 1 for three violins; and 3 for 
four violins. One of the last-named 
has become famous as the source of 
Bach’s concerto for four cembali. 

To have written so much, Vivaldi 
was bound to have written extreme- 
ly fast, a fact which is borne out in 
a letter written by De Brosses in 
1739, stating: 


strings, 


Vivaldi has become one of my intimate 
friends, and thus tries to sell me his con- 
certos at a very high price. He partly suc- 
ceeds, and I obtain what I desire—that is 
to hear him play, and I often enjoy lovely 
musical recreations. He is a composer in 
the older style, who is capable of a pro- 
digious musical fever. I have heard him 
boast of being able to compose a concerto, 
with all its parts, in the time it would take 
a copyist to write it out. To my great as- 
tonishment he is not as appreciated as he 
deserves to be in this country where every- 
thing is subject to fashion. 

After ‘the death of Vivaldi, in 
1741, his works fell into the same 
quasi-oblivion as those of J. S. Bach. 
The rediscovery of Bach, however, 
took place a century earlier than 
that of Vivaldi. The lives of the two 
men striking contrast: 


present a 


Bach, the quiet virtuoso of the or- 
gan, spent his life prosaically within 
the confines of a small part of Ger- 
many. Vivaldi, restless virtuoso of 
the violin, wandered over the face 
of Europe, returning always to his 
native Venice, as if drawn by a 
magnet. 

The instigator of the Vivaldi edi- 
tion, Antonio Fanna, is in his own 
right a man of varied talents and 
interests. Born into a family of in- 
dustrialists, his principal occupation 
is that of a businessman; he is di- 
rector of three industrial houses. 
From his early years, however, he 
was trained in music and_ has 
achieved professional status in this 
field, as both pianist and scholar. In 
addition to all this, he is a sports- 
man of recognized prowess, having 
won numerous cups and medals in 
track and being a champion skier. 
At the age of twenty-two (Fanna was 
born in 1926) he has behind him an 
enviable record of accomplishment 
and ahead of him a brilliant fu- 
ture. 

Fanna’s work is made lighter by 
the beautiful and peaceful surround- 
ings of his home, the Villa della 
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Rose near Treviso (close to Venice). 
Here, in the quiet of the gardens 
and of the beautifully appointed 
study which is his Shangri-la, he can 
concentrate without disturbance or 
interruption on the business at 
hand—the resurrection of the works 
of his compatriot and fellow Vene- 
tian, Antonio Vivaldi. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


essary to present our views on the 
eficacy of conventional training in 
music theory. 

It is our belief that the primary 
goal of education in music theory is 
to achieve a meaningful transfer of 
theoretical knowledge into practical 
performance. This premise granted, 
it must follow that conventional 
courses in music theory have been 
far from successful. If, for the mo- 
ment, you will disregard the excep- 
tional teacher and the exceptional 
student and consider only the man- 
ner in which the theory of music is 
normally taught and absorbed, you 
must, I think, come to the conclu- 


sion that the completion of a series 
of abstract graded exercises has 
come to be substituted for the study 
of music itself. You will, perhaps, 
also agree that most of our proles- 
sional musicians who have been 
trained in “systems” of harmony are 
rather ill-informed about the com- 
positional techniques of the music 
they perform. It is obvious that 
there must be an understanding of 
the composer’s art if music is to be 
performed in terms of the technical 
and esthetic demands of its style. 
Gifted performers often understand 
these matters in more or less intul- 
tive fashion, if they have not learned 
from teachers or from their own 
study. But this cannot be said of the 
average professional musician. 

In many schools at the present 
time, as in the past, students are 
trained in music theory, including 
diatonic and chromatic harmony, 
“species” counterpoint, keyboard 
harmony, dictation, and sight sing- 
ing, and complete their formal 
music education with but a slight 
acquaintance with the literature 
of music. I am well aware that 
the better schools and college music 


departments bring the literature ol 
music to the attention of their stu- 
dents in special classes under the 
head of either appreciation or his- 
tory. Unfortunately, there are very 
few examples of instruction that 
consistently interrelates composition 
and performance. Also, the excep- 
tional teachers and administrators 
who do approach music in this man- 
ner have not made their views wide- 
ly known. No effective antidote to 
routine theory instruction has been 
developed on a large scale. More- 
over, textbook psychology has_pre- 
vailed, and again (and always) ex- 
cepting the gifted teachers and stu- 
dents, the results has been complete 
apathy, if not open resentment, on 
the part of the music student to- 
wards his theory courses. It is my 
conviction that this attitude on the 
part of the students has been and is 
for the most part an understandable 
one, however regrettable. Although 
much sincere effort has been devoted 
to theory, its essentially non-musical, 
grammar-like nature has, for the 
most part, resulted in wasteful un- 
productivity. A student with genu- 
ine interest in music will find the 
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two-part chorus book 


Nineteen melodie, rhythmically at- 
tractive numbers comprise this 
useful collection. Designed for 
young singers, these easy arrange- 
ments reflect special care with re- 
gard to ranges, rhythms, and texts. 
Among the contents are: The 
Chimes, by Gest; Go, Lovely 
Flower, by Lemare; Lady June, 
by Baines; Lexington Ode, by 
Schubert-Felton; Spring Song, by 
Beethoven; Where Go the Boats?, 
by Saar, and Whispering Hope, 
by Hawthorne. 


Price, 50 cents 
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F. M. Christiansen 


The A Cappella Chorus Book 
for mixed voices 
Edited by F. Melius Christiansen 
and Noble Cain 
The twenty-seven beautiful choruses 
in this collection are chiefly from the 
pens of early composers. Excellent, 
well balanced arrangements are an im- 
portant feature throughout, and the 
fact that all parts are within a com- 
fortable range makes them adaptable 
to the uses of many singing groups. 
Sixteen secular choruses and eleven 
with sacred texts combine to make 
this a collection of high musical merit. 


Price, Board Covers, $1.00 
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Ditson Trios 
for soprano, alto, and bass 
Compiled by 
John Carroll Randolph 

A collection designed for more ex- 
perienced groups. With a view to 
excellence of quality, the compiler 
has assembled here nineteen out- 
standing numbers in scholarly 
adaptations to S. A. B. purposes. 
The book is marked with an inter- 
esting variety of content, and in- 
cludes Serenade at Taos, by Widor; 
Where’er You Walk, by Handel; 
The Heavens are Telling, by Beet- 
hoven; Cadman’s At Dawning; 
and such folk-tunes as Good Mor- 
row, Gossip Joan, Song of Friend- 
ship, A-Roving, and A-Hunting 
We Will Go. 


Price, 75 cents 
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study of compositional techniques 
(theory) a useful as well as fascinat- 
ing field of investigation if he is 
shown its meaning and practical ap- 
plication and given the opportunity 
of experiencing the direct rays of its 
sunlight. 

Some rare teachers manage to 
give their students genuine insight 
into the relationship between the 
materials of music and performance, 
but this is far from the case with the 
average teacher and by no means 
true of many famous pedagogues. 
There is still in music education the 
worship of technique as a self-con- 


tained entity. There are in our 
schools today advanced students of, 
say, violin who are relatively un- 


aware of the piano part in the so- 
nata they are studying. The fact 
that these same students are often 
equipped to make an analysis of the 
harmonic progressions in the sonata 
does not insure that correspondences 
between performance and harmonic 
tensions, to isolate an obvious point 
of consideration, 


have been suggest- 
ed to them. 


Also, some of these same 
students finish their formal training 
not only with a scant knowledge of 


Compiled and Edited by NORVAL L. CHURCH and PAUL GLASS 


This collection is unique. It offers rare but attractive string pieces which will be useful in teaching 


RCELL ° 


the literature of music in a general 
sense, but with little awareness of 
the scope of the literature for their 
own instrument or voice. Too fre- 
quently this training, or rather lack 
of it, can be cited in all the branch- 
es of the art, including that of com- 
position, in which field “creative” 
work is reserved for the student after 
he has gone through from three to 
ten routine courses in scholastic the- 
ory. At the conclusion of this ex- 
penditure of time and effort, he is 
pronounced ready to do his own 
work. 


Failure of Theory Teaching 
For these reasons, among others, 
it is my opinion that instruction in 
conventional theory has failed to ed- 
ucate. What success it has had has 
been due to the fact that always 
there are to be found exceptional 
teachers and students whose innate 
creativeness and intellectual curios- 
ity could not be bound by the 
shackles of stereotyped procedures. 
A clear example of techniques be- 
coming ends in themselves can be 
found in the exaggerated impor- 


MASTERWORKS . 
for string orchestra and piano mrs 


Re . CORELLI 
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the elementary and intermediate student. A most unusual feature is carefully graded ‘’B’ parts 


tance conventional theory education 
attaches to such a device as dicta- 
tion. Is it not plain that the ability 
to record a melody or, in the case of 
advanced students, even a figured 
chorale from aural dictation is but 
a tool and in itself does not neces- 
sarily imply ability beyond the spe- 
cific skill called into play? A world- 
famous conductor recently told me 
that he could not begin to pass the 
dictation requirement included in 
an examination for a coveted con- 
ducting prize. This is not to suggest 
that dictation cannot be of value, 
but it is to say that routine theory 
instruction has elevated all such 
tools and techniques until they have 
become so important that the mu- 
sicality of the student is judged in 
this secondary and 
manner. 


often extrinsic 

The first requisite for a musician 
in any branch of the art is that he 
be a virtuoso listener. It has been 
shown that a student who is adept 
at the writing of melodic dictation 
may be incapable of listening to a 
symphonic composition with an un- 
derstanding of its design. 
words, an ability hear 


In other 
the com- 
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Selected from the harmonic structure of the composition, these ’’B’’ parts will enable the elementary 


student to participate in ensemble playing. Valuable and interesting historical notes are included 


FULL SCORE 
(Including Piano) 


to provide the teacher with a motivating force and factual information for programming. Among 


the selections are Siciliana and Allegro by Charles Avison, Prelude and Corrente by Corelli, and 
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1.00 ea. 


Minuet and Air by Henry Purcell. Of unusually high musical calibre, they are worthy of professional 


performance and sound for players of uniform skill. 
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ponent parts of the language of mu- 
sic (harmonic progressions, melodic 
intervals, rhythmic patterns, orches- 
tral color, etc., etc.) does not ipso 
facto mean integrated understand- 
ing—an understanding that can only 
be achieved when the whole work is 
clearly viewed as the sum of these 
parts. It would seem that conven- 
tional theory education shows a con- 
sistent lack of concern with the en- 
tire work of art, and it is largely be- 
cause of this that it has failed to de- 
velop intelligent listening 


A New Department 


In an effort to replace convention- 
al theory with more meaningful 
studies, the Juilliard School has dis- 
continued its Theory Department 
and added to its curriculum a new 
department—Literature and Materi- 
als of Music. In order 
our students to the broad literature 
of music, to instruct them in_ its 
varied compositional techniques, and 
to help them understand the con- 
cept of performance that combines 
skills with a truly humanistic under- 
standing of music, 


to introduce 


it was obviously 
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necessary to assemble an exceptional 
faculty group.' Therefore, during 
the past year, a number of com- 
posers were appointed to the Litera- 
ture and Materials faculty because 
of their particular knowledge of and 
interest in the language of music. 
The few non-composers appointed 
were scholars whose careers have 
been identified with creative music. 

We do not wish to imply that 
teaching literature and materials of 
music can only be undertaken by 
professional composers. For while it 
is true that the teachers equipped to 
give instruction in the literature 


* William Bergsma, Judson Ehrbar, Irwin 
Freundlich, Vittorio Giannini, Roger Goeb, 
Richard Franko Goldman, Frederic Hart, 
Julius Herford, Robert Hufstader, Freder- 
ick Jacobi, Sergius Kagen, Norman Lloyd, 
Peter Mennin, Vincent Persichetti, Robert 
Tangeman, Bernard Wagenaar, Robert 
Ward. Mr. Goldman, who serves as Secre- 
tary for this Department, is keeping a run- 
ning account of the development of the 
curriculum, It is envisioned that future re- 
ports on the materials and procedures em- 
ployed will be issued. Mr. Lloyd worked 
closely with the writer in designing the cur- 
riculum and, as Director of Education for 
the Juilliard School, supervises the opera- 
tion of the program. 
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and materials of music must have 
the knowledge of a composer, it does 


not necessarily follow that they 
themselves must be creative artists 
of impressive stature. The study of 
composition as a field of major in- 
terest is usually restricted to students 
with prospective careers as profes- 
sional composers. While this impor- 
tant work must continue to be em- 
phasized, it is short-sighted to limit 
intensive training in composition to 
this group. If this concept were ap- 
plied to instrumental instruction, 
for example, it would be compara- 
ble to training only those young 
performers who hoped to have ca- 
reers ‘as soloists and excluding all 
others. As the field of music expands 
in the United States, a welcome de- 
centralization will gradually take 
place. In order to give musicians the 
best equipment to meet the demands 
of this expansion, we must produce 
more performers who have a com- 
poser’s knowledge of music. Only in 
this way will we be able to send into 
the field) young musician-teachers 
who are ready to assume positions 
of leadership. As a first step in this 
direction we plan to appoint each 
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year several Juilliard graduates as 
teaching fellows in the Literature 
and Materials of Music Department. 
The graduate students chosen will 
serve a period of apprenticeship 
with the composers and scholars of 
the department and have ample op- 
portunity under the guidance of 
these men to acquire teaching ex- 
perience. 

When the new literature and 
materials curriculum was 
planned, a number of conferences 
were held with members of the fac- 
ulty and student body. It was clear, 
as a result of these meetings, that 
many students of music, as well as 
some of their teachers, were skep- 
tical about the validity of any music 
study aside from actual perform- 
ance. They realized that a broad 
music curriculum, like a_ balanced 
diet, was supposed to be good for 
them but their appreciation was ob- 
viously anemic. Both faculty and 
students cited the fact that their 
schedules were already crowded and 
any addition to the course of study 
would further encroach on the stu- 
dents’ practice time. In order to 
meet the two problems of a more 


being 


realistic general curriculum = and 
more time in which to absorb it, the 
school year was lengthened from 
thirty weeks to thirty-five and the 
normal undergraduate course of 
study from four years to five. 

With the addition of five weeks to 
the school year, an experiment has 
been undertaken which the School 
is trying this year and next, and the 
continuance of which will depend 
on faculty and student opinion. At 
the moment, the Literature and Ma- 
terials of Music classes are concen- 
trated in the first twenty weeks of 
the school year. This arrangement 
enables the students to meet with 
their instructors during this period 
for four weekly sessions of an hour 
and a half each and it also makes 
possible a curriculum for the final 
fifteen weeks of the year with more 
time available for concentration on 
performance. Individual instruction 
in performance and composition is 
given during the first and last fifteen 
weeks of the year. This leaves a five- 
week period in the middle of the 
year, during which individual in- 
struction in the various instruments, 
voice, conducting, or composition is 


suspended, while the work in the 
Literature and Materials courses is 
brought to a point of focus and com- 
pletion for the year. This five-week 
period also enables the faculty to 
carry on their own work as perform- 
ers and gives the students the added 
benefit of receiving instruction over 
a longer period within a given 
school year. Furthermore, students 
have definite works assigned them 
for preparation during the five-week 
period in which instruction is sus- 
pended. 


A Basie Minimum 


The first two years of Literature 
and Materials of Music (hereinafter 
referred to as “L&M’—the inevitable 
and predictable student version) are 
regarded as years of general instruc- 
tion. The students are mixed and 
one finds singers, trombonists, violin- 
ists, composition students, pianists, 
etc., in a single class. I should say 
that the primary goal of the first 
two years is to give the student an 
awareness of the dynamic nature of 
the materials of music. However, as 
a stated goal this general phrase is 
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not sufficient delineation for a pro- 
fessional school. How are we to in- 
sure freedom of instruction for our 
individual teachers and at the same 
time know that every student who 
has taken an L&M course has mas- 
tered particular skills and informa- 
tion, in addition to having been ex- 
posed to the basic principles of the 
dynamic concept of musical compo- 
sition? Rather than set up rigid 
a priori objectives for this work, the 
faculty group met in order to ex- 
change ideas on techniques of in- 


struction and materials. It was de- 
cided that the group would agree 
on the basic minimum which all stu- 
dents would be expected to know in 
these classes and that the faculty as 
a group would prepare an examina- 
tion which would also serve as a 
thorough review of the year’s work. 
In other words, the students would 
not only have mastered the mini- 
mum material agreed upon but 
would also have absorbed from the 
individual teacher those values that 
can only be conveyed by free crea- 
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tive teaching. In this manner it 1s 
possible to achieve definite profes- 
sional results within the framework 
of an unencumbered, methods-free 
teaching relationship. 

In determining basic material, it 
was agreed that during the first year 
there would be concentration on a 
general study of styles with empha- 
sis on the melodic element in music 
without, however, losing sight of 
other factors: rhythm, harmony, and 
form, with assignments stressing lis- 
tening, performance, and creative 
work. It was also determined by the 
group that the text used in all the 
L&M courses would be the music 
itself, but that the instructor would 
be free, of course, to use any other 
material for which he found need. 
It was further agreed that during 
the second year there would be a 
continuation of the study of styles 
with greater emphasis on individual 
idioms and a more detailed exam- 
ination of the methods by which 
composers of various epochs have 
manipulated two or more melodic 
lines in terms of the ever-changing 
concepts of musical composition. In 


this second year the creative work™ 


would also continue as would the 
assignments in listening and _per- 
formance. There was no attempt to 
reach a general agreement on how 
the students would be introduced 
to the great variety of music materi- 
als. One instructor planned to select 
subject matter based on programs 
given at the School; another on pro- 
grams given by one of the leading 
orchestras; another on music the 
students were studying for perform- 
ance; still another planned to trace 
music in reverse chronological order 
from 1948; another in conventional 
chronological order; and so on. This 
flexibility in the choice and presen- 
tation of materials is particularly 
necessary since the classes combine 
students of instruments and voice as 
well as composition and conducting. 
The courses provide highly practical 
experience in writing for ensembles, 
the students being able to hear their 
work in immediate performance 
within the classroom. 

A leading psychologist recently re- 
marked that the most authoritarian 
instruction he had ever had in his 
life was his instruction in music. 
The evidence at hand would lend 
credibility to the observations of this 
distinguished scholar. But it should 
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not be assumed that the average con- 
servatory music student is unhappy 
with an authoritarian approach to 
his education, Quite the contrary, 
for the most part he seeks a disci- 
pline imposed from above. This atti- 
tude which, unfortunately, is the 
result to some extent of his previous 
education as well as his training in 
music, makes it exceptionally diff- 
cult to help him understand that he 
must assume the responsibility for 
his own education. For only when 
the student understands this will it 
be possible for him to make genuine 
progress and develop within himself 
his own discipline. 

This desire for unquestioned au- 
thority, a counterpart of mental lazi- 
ness, has implications that go far 
beyond the immediate subject at 
hand, a fact that was rather pointed- 
ly illustrated in one class which I 
visited during the early weeks of 
the course. The instructor was giv- 
ing what to me was a brilliant anal- 
ysis of a two-part invention of Bach, 
during which the subject of implied 
harmonic texture was broached. At 
one point, a student suggested the 
harmony that he felt was heard. The 
instructor held that this view was 
valid and gave reasons why. Another 
student gave another solution, and, 
to the surprise of the class, the in- 
structor said that he could under- 
stand that also and gave reasons why 
it could be valid. The class seemed 
somewhat disturbed to hear the in- 
structor state that there could be 
two answers. He pointed out pa- 
tiently that Bach had not actually 
given the harmony and that only if 
he had could we know with cer- 
tainty what it was. Both points were 
valid since the discussion was a the- 
oretical one concerning not what ex- 
isted but what was implied. Just as 
the class seemed to understand this 
and to be reasonably satisfied to 
have the voice of authority point 
out two avenues of thought, rather 
than dogmatic solutions, one mem- 
ber of the class asked: “Do you 
mind telling me how this will help 
me play my horn?” The students of 
the class were convinced only when 
the teacher demonstrated a few ol 
the many ways by which finer mu- 
sical performance could result from 
greater understanding. It is encour- 
aging to note that the L&M classes 
have already succeeded in diminish- 
ing the pedestrian thinking illus- 
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trated by this incident. In a world 
so desperately in need of expanding 
mental horizons, the way to begin 
with musicians is to make sure that 
in music, at least, their horizons go 
further than the ends of their horns. 

Our main goal during the first 
two years is, as I have said, to give 
the student a true understanding ol 
the historical sweep of the literature 
of music. A more specific indication 
of this goal is given by the kind of 
examination our students are able 
to pass at the end of two years of 


general instruction. They are asked 
to write, for example, a modal mel- 
ody with or without bar lines to a 
given Latin or English text which 
they have never seen before. They 
are asked to write a canonic piece in 
which they are given a choice ol 
several instrumental and vocal com- 
binations. In harmonizing a given 
chorale melody, it is requested that 
unity of harmonic style be pre- 
served. This is worth commenting 
upon, for in itself it stresses an im- 
portant point of view in our instruc- 
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tion. The students will have been 
introduced to a variety of harmonic 
styles represented by composers as 
disparate in vocabulary as Lassus, 
Schoenberg, Copland, Mozcart, Scria- 
bin, Machaut, Bach, etc., etc.2 We 
do not wish to dictate the choice ol 
texture but require consistency with- 
in the texture chosen. Another rea- 
lack of insistence 
chorale harmonization in the style 
of Bach is the desire to encourage 
original work on the part of the stu- 
dents. The students asked to 


son. for on, say, 


are 


complete, in a stylistically consistent 
manner, two of four given melodies 
(Couperin, Bartok, Weber, and Las- 
sus were the composers selected this 
year). They are asked to add a con- 
trapuntal part above or below a 
given melody (a melody from Hin- 
demith’s Sonata for Viola d’Amore 
was chosen this year). This forms 
the first three-hour portion of the 
written examination. 

The second portion, also for three 
hours, is concerned with listening. 
In the L&M 2 examination just 
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given, three works were chosen for 
aural analysis: the slow movement 
of Bach’s D-minor Concerto for ‘I'wo 
Violins, the third movement of Wal- 
ter Piston’s First String Quartet, and 
an excerpt from a Mass of ‘Taverner. 
At the completion of the third play- 
ing of each of the selections listed, 
the students were asked to demon- 
strate their understanding of the 
work in terms of the following 
points: (a) type of counterpoint— 
voices equal, one predominant, imi- 
tation, etc.; (b) does the counter- 
point seem to stem from definite 
harmonic progressions; (c) type of 
melodic writing, i.e., scalewise, chor- 
dal, mixed; (d) primarily diatonic 
or chromatic; (e) form; (f) period 
and composer; state reasons; (g) if 
for instruments, name the instru- 
ments; if for voices, number of 
parts; (h) write any important the- 
matic material (rhythm, melodic 
pattern); (i) list any compositional 
devices that occur in the piece, i.e., 
sequence, inversion, ostinato, aug- 
mentation, etc., and give approxi- 
mate place; (j) any other technical 
features pertinent to this piece. The 
last question on this particular ex- 
amination, and one [| find particu- 
larly interesting, concerns the play- 
ing of a short piece but once with 
the request that the student “jot 
down everything you hear as the 
music unfolds. Assemble your notes 
into a readable paragraph.” The 
two pieces chosen for this question 
were the first movement of Mozart’s 
Quartet in D (K.575) and Schu- 
bert’s song Gute Nacht. 

The outcome of this examination 
has been highly gratifying. Many 
students answered the questions bril- 
liantly, while only a few papers 
were not satisfactory. When one 
compares this equipment of students 
who have had two years of L&M 
with the learning of students who 
have taken Harmony 1 and 2 in the 
average conventional theory course, 
it can be seen at a glance why the 
students at Juilliard have over- 
whelmingly endorsed the basis of 
this approach to music. The evi- 
dence of this endorsement has been 
obtained from a comprehensive sur- 


* For the purpose of this course, the term 
“harmony” is used to describe vertical phe- 
nomena in general and is, therefore, ap- 
plied to medieval and Renaissance music 
as well as to that of the most advanced 
moderns. 
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vey in questionnaire form which was 
made at the conclusion of the L&M 
courses and answered by each stu- 
dent anonymously. Somewhat better 
than 80% of the students expressed 
enthusiastic belief in the new cur- 
riculum, while the reports of less 
than 20% were on the negative side. 
It is refreshing to any who have en- 
countered the usual apathy towards 
work in theory to find the students 
so keenly interested that many of 
them have requested an extension 
of the time allotted to these courses. 
This reaction is again proof that 
serious students respond to stimulat- 
ing instruction that gives them 
something real, regardless of the 
amount of hard work asked of them. 


Specialization Classes 


There will be no attempt in this 
article to describe in detail the work 
now being developed for the ad- 
vanced years of L&M. Actually, lit- 
tle will be known of the specific 
work of these years until students 
who have had L&M 1 and 2 have 
advanced into the upper grades. Suf- 
fice it to say that in L&M g and 4 
the students are concentrated in 
classes of specialization. Violinists 
are together, pianists are together, 
voice students are together, etc. The 
emphasis during these two years is 
centered in study of the literature 
for the performance medium under 
consideration. The goal of these 
classes is to insure a high degree of 
musicianship on the part of the per- 
former so that a piece of music is 
understandable to the eye as well as 
to the ear. We expect that the stu- 
dent who has completed four years 
in these courses will have an excel- 
lent background in the literature 
and materials of music and will at- 
tain the highest level of musician- 
ship of which he is then capable, the 
focal point always being the prac- 
tical application of theory to per- 
formance. 

In the fifth and final year, L&M 
is given by a historian whose partic- 
ular job it is to synthesize the work 
of the first four years through a 
course of study that correlates the 
development of the art of music 
with general history, emphasizing 
parallel developments in the other 
arts. As a matter of fact, the concen- 
trated study during the lower years 
of L&M has already given the stu- 
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dent through music itself a consid- 
erable understanding of its history. 
His background, then, for a formal 
history course is a rich one which 
should insure more meaningful re- 
sults than could possibly be ob- 
tained through the usual procedure 
of giving a general history course as 
an introduction to music. 
Although we are here primarily 
concerned with a description of the 
work offered in the L&M curricu- 
lum, a word should be added about 


Juilliard School. In the first of these 
divisions, that of instrument, voice, 
conducting, and composition, the 
student receives individual instruc- 
tion. The goal of this instruction is, 
obviously, to bring the student as 
rapidly as possible to a high level of 
musicianly performance. Participa- 
tion in chamber and orchestral mu- 
sic (the third division) is empha- 
sized throughout the School career. 
The various chamber music groups 
coach with the Chamber Music fac- 


the other principal divisions of the 
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String Quartet, and the advanced 
classes are actually preparatory to 
public performance in concert or 
over the radio. In discussing orches- 
tral music it should be mentioned 
that the several symphony orches- 
tras maintained by the School per- 
form new music in addition to 
“standard” works. Furthermore, 
throughout the School contempo- 
rary music is considered part of a 
normal repertory and is not looked 
upon as a celebrated cause. The re- 
sult is that public programs and 


radio broadcasts which take place at 
the School on an average of once a 
week throughout the entire aca- 
demic year invariably include new 
music as well as a wide representa- 
tion of the literature of the past. 
The fourth division includes cho- 
ral and operatic music. Work in the 
former represents a departure for 
the School which must be consid- 
ered in the light of the L&M_ cur- 
riculum. While it is unquestionable 
that the ability to read music at 
sight is not only a necessary profes- 
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sional tool for singers but a great 
aid to any musician, it has seemed 
to us wasteful to teach this skill 
through exercise books alone when 
the same thing could be accom- 
plished more imaginatively through 
the use of the rich choral literature 
of the world. In order to do this, the 
School is divided into a series of 
graded choral groups. Members of 
the School’s performing choruses are 
chosen from these groups on the 
basis of competitive auditions. The 
Juilliard School has had, since its 
inception, a distinguished record ot 
operatic productions. ‘The Opera 
Theatre unit exists to give singers 
an opportunity for practical experi- 
ence in this field, not only through 
fully mounted productions — but 
through more frequent studio pro- 
ductions as well. For students of 
voice who are not necessarily 
equipped for opera, there are spe- 
cial opportunities for advanced 
work in small madrigal groups and 
choral ensembles. 

The fifth division is that of gen- 
eral academic studies, which in- 
cludes a program for training teach- 
ers. The purpose of this division is 
to enable the music student to ad- 
vance his general education while 
concentrating on his professional 
field. It should be pointed out that 
Juilliard, as a_ professional music 
school, does not desire to develop a 
liberal arts curriculum. The _ aca- 
demic division of the School, how- 
ever, endeavors to offer work com- 
mensurate with that of the best lib- 
eral arts colleges, the difference 
being not in the quality of the work 
but in the scope of the offerings. 
The courses given at the School in 
literature, languages, science, social 
studies (including history and _psy- 
chology), etc., are designed, then, 
not only to satisfy the requirements 
of the University of the State of 
New York for schools granting de- 
grees, but also to give the young 
musician an awareness of other areas 
of learning and some insight into 
the great issues of the past and 
present. 

The — teacher-training — program, 
which is part of this division, is very 
simple in concept: to encourage 
those musicians with the particular 
attributes required of — successful 
teachers to enter this profession. But 
the attitude of the School towards 
prospective teachers is that their mu- 
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siclanship must be on the same level 
as that of the other students of the 
School. If we are to raise the stand- 
ards of music teaching, our profes- 
sional schools must no longer steer 
the least talented students into 
teaching. Music teaching must be 
considered a vocational aspect of 
professional music, just as playing 
in an orchestra is one, appearing on 
the concert stage is another, and 
composing or conducting are still 
others. There is no reason to expect 
every professional musician to be a 
teacher but there is every reason to 
insist that every music teacher be a 
musician of professional caliber. 

During the immediate years ahead 
at Juilliard we expect to learn much 
about teaching literature and ma- 
terials of music in the manner sug- 
gested above. We do not believe that 
there are short cuts to musical rich- 
es. We have no wish to suggest that 
this is the way that other schools 
should teach music, but we have no 
doubt that as teachers and musi- 
cians go into the field after com- 
pleting this course of study they will 
influence other individuals and in- 
stitutions in this direction. We note 
with pleasure that other schools and 
individuals are showing an interest 
in revising their music programs 
and that Juilliard is not alone in 
understanding the need for change. 
In fact, the only thing that seems to 
us to be new about our particular 
approach is its application in a for- 
malized manner to a large profes- 
sional school. If what we are doing 
seems too “progressive” to some ed- 
ucators, I think the reason is not so 
much that it is daring but that ed- 
ucation in the theory of music has 
for a long time been in need of 
thorough rejuvenation. And, finally, 
the point of view to which we hold 
is not a system, but a way of mu- 
sical life; and this way of life seems 
to us so basically healthy that we 
are convinced it has within itself the 
seeds of its own growth. 

We want our education at Juil- 
liard to be practical and realistic. 
This means that we hope all the 
students who graduate from our 
School will be expert performers, as 
well as enlightened musicians. We 
are confident that in the future, as 
in the past, some of them will be 
sufficiently outstanding to have bril- 
liant careers as virtuosos in concert, 
opera, composition, and conducting. 
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However, our education must make 
it clear that exciting and worthy as 
is the goal to play at Carnegie Hall, 
Carnegie Hall is not music, and 
Carnegie Hall is not America. Fur- 
thermore, we know statistically that 
a successful career as a soloist is pos- 
sible for a few exceptions only. We 
trust that all our students will come 
to understand that being a musician 
means learning to serve music at 
that level which ability and circum- 


stance dictate, and that, whatever 
the level, it is a privilege. 

If young musicians can be im- 
bued with a sense of real values, 
their chances for adjusted lives and 
useful careers are increased. And 
musicians recognizing these values 
need never sink to the banalities of 
tired professionalism; they will take 
pride in being part of music—an art 
that enriches the world beyond 
understanding. 
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for Presentation in School 
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THERE WAS ONE WHO GAVE A LAMB 
A beautiful, easy children’s play with traditional carols 

THE VISION OF CHARTRES 
For children and young people 

A MYSTERY FOR CHRISTMAS 

No. 6639 Children’s or women’s voices—S.A. 


THE INCARNATE WORD 
by Robert Elmore and Robert B. Reed 


No. 8065. For Soprano, Baritone Solo, Chorus, narrator and 
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PIANO TEACHING MATERIAL by 
RECOGNIZED AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


Now available, new material by 


these music educators: 


BOYKIN — KASSCHAU — MACLACHLAN 
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(Continued from page 25) 


always terrified. I can’t imagine a 
more awlul, ghastly feeling than the 
weight of armor and the sudden 
lack of oxygen. Theatrically speak- 
ing, if Salome is done realistically, 
the prima donna has a very rough 
time of it. 

Tosca’s form of suicide — has 
proved very popular through twenty 
centuries. People seem to love to 
jump into rivers and lakes for some 


reason or other. Right in New York 
City, not a day goes by that we 
don’t read of someone plunging into 
the Hudson or East River. Well, 
Tosca does it very grandly. She is a 
creature of impulse, and through 
her passionate nature makes a ter- 
rible mess of her life. She kills the 
villain and sees her lover killed. All 
this clouds her mind. The historical 
Tiber River is flowing underneath 
the walls of Castel Sant’Angelo and 
it proves most tempting. Very few 
stages are equipped with sufficient 
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SIX TRANSCRIPTIONS 
for Violin and Piano 


To a Wild Rose, With Sweet Lavender, 
Long Ago, To a Humming Bird, Deserted, 
Complete $1.25 


EDWARD MacDOWELL | 


Clair de Lune 


PETITE SUITE de CONCERT 
by CHARLES DANCLA 
with piano accompaniments by | 
HUGO NORDEN 


Aubade, Pastourelle, Air de _ Ballet, 
Perpetuum Mobile 
(Schmidt's Educational Series No. 454) 


Price $1.00 


EDWARD MacDOWELL 
FIVE ENSEMBLE PIECES 


for Violin and Piano 
with 2nd Violin and ‘Cello ad lib. 
To a Wild Rose, By Smouldering Embers, 
4 Maid Sings Light, From Puritan Days, 
To an Old White Pine Complete $1.50 


120 BOYLSTON ST. 
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NEW INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 


WOODWIND QUINTETS 


(with alternate clarinet parts for all 
instruments) 

To a Wild Rose—Edward MacDowell 
Norwegian Wedding Dance—T. Torjussen 
Rococo Menuet—Aug. Durand 
Each 75¢ 


EDWARD MacDOWELL 
ALBUM FOR ‘CELLO AND PIANO 
Transcribed by Julius Klengel 
To a Wild Rose, At an Old Trysting 
Place, To a Water-Lily, A Deserted Farm, 
Told at Sunset Complete $1.25 


FOUR PIECES IN AN OLD 


ENGLISH STYLE 
by LEO SMITH 

for ‘Cello and Piano 
Henry VIII, Ayre, Pavane, The Carman’s 
Whistle 
(Schmidt's Educational Series No. 451) 

Price $2.00 

Also published separately. ‘’Ayre’’ from 
the above on Canadian National Exhi- 
bition Music Competition. 
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THE WINNER AND STILL CHAMPION! 


ENSEMBLE BAND METHOD 


Beginners on All Band Instruments 


The outstanding method for class instruction 
THOROUGH 


Each Book 75¢ 


—— Yoder — ee 


for 


LOGICAL PROGRESSIVE 
No Lost Motion 


Piano-Conductor $1.00 





Something New in Voice Teaching 


VOCAL TECHNIC 


by Peter Tkach 


A fundamental course in Voice and Sight Singing, repre- 
senting the accumulated experience of many years in the 
field of training voice students and choruses. 


STUDENT BOOK 50¢ 
TEACHER’S MANUAL (with Piano 


Send for our new Choral Catalog 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. 


223 West Lake St. 
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sandbags to make the jump free 
from accident. Time and time again 
I have jumped and hurt my legs. 

All of Victor Hugo’s ladies die 
most violently. La Gioconda is no 
exception to this rule. Not only 
does she plunge a knife in her heart 
after four murderously long acts, 
but she sticks flowers in her hair 
and her bosom to make herself more 
beguiling. Her psychology escapes 
me, and I am always grateful when 
the end comes so that I can die and 
stop being such a foolish woman. 
She has many good qualities, of 
course, mainly that of self-sacrifice, 
but she exhausts me with her hurt 
pride and unhappy loves. Whenever 
anyone asks me for the story of La 
Gioconda, | throw my arms up in 
despair. 

Norma is burned at the stake. It 
is more or less a voluntary act on 
her part so she must be very stoic 
and heroic about the whole thing. 
Being a high priestess and a woman 
of overwhelming pride, she decides, 
upon learning that the officer who 
is the father of her two children no 
longer loves her, that only death can 
wipe away her shame. I really do 
not think that the fourth act of 
Norma is equalled in all operatic 
literature. It has a restrained tragic 
quality that is almost unbearably 
beautiful. When the fire is set to the 
logs and I walk to my burning 
death, I know just what Joan of Arc 
and Savonarola went through. I am 
always so grateful when the curtain 
comes down and saves me. 

Wally is a wonderful opera that 
is never given in this country. In 
Europe it is extremely popular. The 
score is by Catalani, and the story 
deals with a group of villagers who 
live under the highest summits of 
the Alps. There are innumerable 
love complications which result in 
the heroine’s going off onto a glacier 
to pour out her heart. Well, an 
avalanche starts rolling just when 
she is singing a lovely aria and that 
is the end of her and the opera. 
Scenically, it’s quite sensational. 
You hear the thunder of the snow 
and the rocks breaking down the 
mountain, and then suddenly the 
mess is right there on the stage. It’s 
a quick death, just about the quick- 
est I have ever experienced. One 
gasp and it’s all over. 

Eurydice, of course, is already 
dead when Gluck’s Orfeo begins. 
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She is at first seen dancing in the 
world of the dead, the Elysian 
Fields. Then the gods permit her 
to live again as they have been deep- 
ly moved by Orpheus’ pleading. But 
Orpheus does not follow the gods’ 
advice. He is so in love with his wife 
that he turns to look at her be- 
fore leaving Hades. And Eurydice 
promptly falls dead again. It’s a 
charming passing-away. And then as 
I lie there, in all my white veils, 
Orpheus sings “Che faro’ senza Eu- 
ridice,” one of the most stirring 
arias of all time. Again the gods are 
moved by his pleas and again I 
come back to life. It’s the only opera 
I know of in which a soprano has 
the pleasure of dying and_ being 
twice resurrected. 

Poison, of course, is a nice way 
to die. It’s sort of a slow, languor- 
ous process, with plenty of time for 
the music to suggest the ebbing 
away and for the soprano to lie 
down in a comfortable attitude, 
generally on the floor. My favorite 
death by poison is Leonora’s in 
Verdi’s Jl Trovatore. First of all, she 
gets all the sympathy of the audi- 
ence, for she is the first character to 
die. Manrico is burned alive at the 
very end and Azucena drops dead 
of a stroke. Leonora, instead, has a 
lovely, long, lingering death after 
she has opened her ring and drunk 
the lethal liquid. As she awaits her 
doom, her thoughts are for the liv- 
ing, and in the stunning “Ah fuggi, 
fuggi, tu sei perfuto,” I always begin 
to weep at my own sad fate. 

My great regret has always been 
that I cannot sing Lucia, but I am 
not a coloratura. Lucia has the 
greatest death scene in opera. She 
goes mad and for twenty minutes, 
wanders around the stage in a stun- 
ning dressing gown, tearing her hair 
out and singing divine melodies. 

But I suppose I should be satis- 
fied with a dozen deaths. That’s 
enough for any lifetime! 
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(Continued from page 8) 
great artist and placed her music in 
a class by itself. She has been able 
to perform them with a_philhar- 
monic orchestra or in a night club. 
Enrico Caruso, also, had a distinc- 
tive way of singing Italian folksongs. 
He sang O Sole Mio with such 
overwhelming emotion — springing 
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from strong nostalgic ties with his 
homeland that the song was lifted 
out of the ordinary into its own 
unique realm. However, if Miss 
Houston had sung Schubert lieder 
in the same fashion, the result 
would have been outrageous; or had 
Caruso sung Carmen’s Don José 
with the same approach, it would 
have falsified the composer’s inten- 
tion. 

By referring to, and allowing our- 
selves to be put under the influence 
of folk music, we interpreters can 


come close to a great common 
source of inspiration, will discover 
a deep common source of musical 
ties, and better grasp the instinctive 
qualities of folk tradition. By such 
discoveries, we can get closer to our 
audiences. Our versatility will in- 
crease and we shall add to our 
equipment as musicians the native 
ability to give a special character to 
each different composition we play, 
thus reflecting the substance of each 
composition, along with a stylistic 
integrity of musical values. 











“achathoushy's 
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with a new dimension . 








1697 Broadway 
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Tha X, 
Nateracker Suite 


. . lyrics that enhance the meaning 
of the music and match the sparkling gaiety 
of this world-famous ballet. 





performance time nine minutes. 


$1.00. 


‘The Recording 


Doses recording by Fred Waring and the Pennsylvanians, 
unbreakable vinylite. $2.10. 


Use the recording in combination with the choral 
arrangement to obtain pre-rehearsal enthusiasm 
and substantially reduce rehearsal time. 


SHAWNEE PRESS 











The Fred Waring Choral Arrangement 


82 pages, two-piano accompaniment, 











New York 19, N. Y. 
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of teaching. Many parents do not 
understand the educational princi- 
ples back of new procedures. They 
were taught in another day, in an- 
other style, and they are troubled 
by new ways of teaching. Johnny 
is working problems in subtraction 
but to his parents’ confusion he 
seems to be adding. Penny doesn’t 
know any of her letters. How in the 
world can she learn to read without 
knowing her letters? 

So before the parent and the 
pupil become confused about the 
piano classes, Sharon will explain 
the methods of teaching. A simple 
explanation about changes in meth- 
ods and the philosophy underlying 
this new program will do much to 
foster the support of the parents 
and create interest. 

When this is done in an open 
meeting or conference at which ques- 
tions may be asked, there is less 
chance for misunderstanding later. 
Besides there is nothing so clarifying 
as a discussion and a defense of an 
idea. If this were done more fre- 
quently, there would be less con- 
fusion, greater efficiency, more good 
will, and greater contentment in 
school and at home. 


Enrollment Blanks 


Enrollment blanks may be passed 
out at the P.T.A. meeting and 
later a mimeographed sheet should 
be sent home with every child in 
the grades who is to receive in- 
struction. 

These enrollment blanks must 
carry all the information a parent 
could wish to have about the classes. 
If the information is simply stated, 
with special points highlighted, long 
strides will have been made toward 
establishing an interest. On this page 
and page 52 are several forms which 
have been found effective in the de- 
velopment of piano class programs 
in schools. 

Classes are offered in many sec- 
tions of the country from first grade 
on through elementary school. Some 
cities have classes in elementary, 
junior high school, and secondary 
school. 

In a town where piano classes are 
a new venture much groundwork 
must be laid by the teacher. Take 
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PIANO INSTRUCTION 
To THE PARENT: 





Piano lessons for your child begin on 


at o'clock at School. In order that your child 





may have the first lesson with the class, it is necessary that you send a payment 


Please send cash or make check payable to Music DEPARTMENT, PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


of $ for the first four lessons, including the music material. 


If you have not interviewed the teacher, it would be well to accompany your 
child to the first lesson. 
__DIRECTOR 


‘TEACHER 








PIANO CLASSES IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PIANO class instruction holds an important place in the curriculum of your 
school. Why? Because your music teacher feels that no music program would 
be complete without piano classes as a regular feature of the curriculum. 


ADVANTAGES OF PIANO CLASSES 


1. Class activity stimulates and motivates a high quality of work. To do things 
and to be with others while doing things are two natural drives for children. 


2. Class instruction develops self-confidence and promotes naturalness. 


3. Class instruction places piano study on a par with other subjects to be 
learned. The child is thus led to pursue his piano study with regularity. 


GENERAL AIMS OF PIANO CLASSES 
1. To develop fundamentals sufficient for artistic self expression. 
2. To develop keen enjoyment in piano playing. 
Pupils are reclassified frequently so that they may progress at their individ- 
ual rate of learning. 











PIANO CLASSES IN YOUR SCHOOL 
DEAR PARENTS: 


Are you taking advantage of the musical opportunities in piano playing 
offered your child in school? 


Progressive education indicates that girls and boys should have their musical 
activity in classes and that they should begin it at least as early as their first 
school years; that is, in kindergarten and primary grades. 

LEARNING TO PLAY THE PIANO IN SMALL CLASS GROUPS IS 
AN IMPORTANT FIRST STEP IN MUSICAL EDUCATION BECAUSE: 

1. The piano is the most familiar of all instruments—the one most frequently 
found in homes, and often the most appealing to the young child. 

2. Piano playing, taught and learned in the modern way, is fun and a natural 
form of play-life for groups of children. 

3. Piano experience gives the essential musical background for later activity 
in band and orchestra. 


4. The piano is a good medium for home entertainment. 


5. The piano is the only instrument on which we can learn the melodic, 
rhythmic, and harmonic background which is so necessary for a_ basic 
appreciation of music. 


Is your child having the privilege of enjoying this musically and socially 
valuable experience? If not, would you like to arrange for it by talking with 
your principal and the teacher of piano? 
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Here, at last. ..a new bass 


clarinet that any clarinetist can 


master almost immediately! 
Regular Boehm system, but 
entirely redesigned from mouth- 
piece to bell. Does away with 
uncertainty of middle register tones. 
Rich, full tones throughout the 
range. Easy register changes, too! 
SEE YOUR DEALER and 
try this amazing new Leblanc... 
soon. Write for free folder 
and nome of your nearest dealer. 


G. LEBLANC CO., Kenosha, Wis. 
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the case of Susan Davis. Mr. Hax- 
ton, Susan’s superintendent, has 
heard of piano classes and has talked 
about them to his wife. She had 
been a piano teacher and could not 
understand how piano could pos- 
sibly be taught in classes. When 
Susan approached Mr. Haxton about 
starting the classes, he told her that 
it was not a wise plan. He did not 
want to antagonize the private teach- 
ers in town and furthermore, he was 
not sure that piano could be taught 
in classes. 

Susan pleaded for the opportunity 
to talk to Mrs. Haxton and the 
private piano teachers. Mrs. Haxton 
admitted that she was curious about 
piano classes and would be glad to 
have Susan demonstrate what she 
could do. Together they planned a 
tea and invited the private teachers. 
Susan asked two children to come 
with her. She taught them some 
little melodies and how to transpose 
them within twenty minutes. Most 
of the teachers were amazed at the 
ease and speed with which the chil- 
dren learned, but some were still 
skeptical about Susan’s contention 
that the classes would benefit the 
private teacher. 


Selling the Idea 


Susan had a really big job of sell- 
ing to do. She was ciever in her 
decision to use a demonstration to 
put over the idea to the parents of 
the community. She obtained per- 
mission to use six or eight children 
from the school who had had no 
experience with the keyboard. Plans 
were made to put on the demonstra- 
tion at an evening P. T. A. program 
and to invite everyone to come. 
Members of the board of education, 
private piano teachers, principals of 
schools, and Mrs. Haxton were sent 
special invitations. 

Susan very carefully planned her 
demonstration so that it would be 
short and interesting, yet show the 
possibilities of a happy learning ex- 
perience in music fundamentals. 

A lively discussion period followed 
the demonstration, and Susan was 
quick and concise with her answers. 
There were questions of financing 
the project. Susan told her listeners 
that the lessons could be provided 
by the board of education with a 
small additional fee for music or 
paid for by pupils at the rate of 
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the entirely new 


LEBLANC 


ALTO CLARINET 


FROM PARIS, FRANCE comes a new 
alto clarinet...so greatly 
improved that its performance 
is almost unbelievable! An 
instrument with a fuller, richer 
tone and nearly twice the volume. 
An alto clarinet so easy 
to play that it permits rapid 
techniques hitherto impossible! 
It's the new Leblanc... now 
available through music 
stores that feature the complete 
line of Leblanc woodwinds. 
SEE THIS NEW ALTO SOON. 
Write for frée folder and name 
of your nearest Leblanc dealer. 
G. LEBLANC CO., Kenosha, Wis. 
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twenty-five cents to fifty cents per 
lesson. When would the classes meet? 
It depended upon whether they were 
curricular or extracurricular 
How many children would 
be in a class? Probably six or eight 


to be 


classes. 


or ten, depending upon the equip- 
ment available. If there were enough 
pianos for every child in the class, 
more children could be 
datea. One or 
limit the size of the class. 

Susan told the parents that if 
they wanted the classes, she would 
be happy to teach them, but first 
it was necessary to have the approval 
of Mr. Haxton and the members of 
the board of education. Details of 
the project would have to wait. 
Needless to say, the pressure of the 
parents’ eagerness for this oppor- 
tunity for their children helped to 
secure approval of the project. 

Every educator who has been care- 
fully informed concerning the edu- 


accommo- 
two pianos would 


cational and_ psychological princi- 
ples underlying the class piano activi- 
ties has heartily endorsed the work 
for the public schools. When the 
classes are not found in the schools 
it means that the school authorities 


have not been made aware of the 
true possibilities. This is often the 
fault of the music supervisor, who 
many times knows nothing of the 
piano class activity. 

Organization of piano classes in 
the schools involves a pertinent pub- 
lic relations program. It is necessary 
that classroom teachers, other music 
teachers in and out, and 
school administrators as well as par- 
ents and children be enthusiastic 
about the project if it is to succeed. 
The piano teacher must be interest- 
ed in other school activities and 
be eager to show where class piano 
fits into the educational program as 
a happy learning experience for 
children. 


school 





DEAR PARENTS: 


TIME FOR ENROLLMENT IN PIANO CLASSES 


The piano class activity was very successful in your school last year. The 


boys and girls found piano-playing very enjoyable. Moreover, the activity fur- 
nishes the children with a fundamental musical experience. This is not only a 
satisfying thing in itself, but for those who decide later to play instruments in 
the orchestra and band, piano-playing will prove to have been the best possible 
preparation. 

Organization of classes for this season is well under way and we are anxious 
that all who wish to enroll will do so at once. 


Send in your enrollment blank now, in order that your child may not miss 
the first lesson. Visit classes when you can, and cooperate with the teacher so 
that your child may receive the benefit from this happy experience. 


Sincerely yours, 


MUsIC SUPERVISOR 














ENROLLMENT BLANK 


I wish to enroll a pupil in 


School, grade, 
Address Tel. Number 
in the piano class for the year 19 and 19 


I understand that the piano course continues for the entire school year. 
Fach child will have one lesson a week, with opportunity for solo and ensemble 
playing. 

I AGREE TO PAY 
WITH 


TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) FACH MONTH IN ADVANCE, TOGETHER 


A SMALL ADDITIONAL CHARGE TO COVER THE COST OF THE MUSIC NEEDED. 


Date Parent’s Signature 


For further information, please call your school office. 
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HOPE-W ALLACE 


(Continued from page 27) 


This is indeed wonderful music, 
both in its own right and as the mu- 
sical basis for an illustration of the 
Bible story of Job, which Miss De 
Valois was able to tell in terms ot 


pictures drawn by the visionary 
poet, William Blake. This work, 
too, reminded British audiences 


that although ballet is in’ many 
ways rooted in the musical idioms 
and conventions of the late eight- 
eenth and the nineteenth centuries, 
it is possible still to write music in 
an entirely modern and _ personal 
idiom which is yet capable of being 
“visualized” in terms of the dance. 
Few British ballets—indeed few bal- 
lets of any sort—have had a greater 
depth and power than this. But one 
could have wished Vaughan Wil- 
liams had given us another such. 

I do not want the reader to think 
there is a lack of creative effort, but 
three names best illustrate the com- 
poser’s role in British ballet—Con- 
stant Lambert (the conductor and 
composer), Lord Berners, and Arthur 
Bliss. While many composers seem 
to have written ballet music only by 
chance, these three have returned 
again and again to this form of ex- 
pression, and all show increasing 
mastery of this specialized art. Con- 
stant Lambert, perhaps the finest 
conductor of ballet we have and a 
man long connected with the theater 
(he married a ballet dancer), under- 
stands perfectly what is required. 
He has arranged the works of many 
composers—Purcell, for instance— 
into ballet suites and he has to his 
credit at least three ballets which 
seem likely to endure. One of them, 
Horoscope, is ballet music of the 
most significant kind. The subject is 
astronomical: that is to say, the 
dancers represent the stars moving 
about in space; and the celestial 
calm as well as the energy and speed 
and power and mystery of the great 
interstellar spaces are, in this writer's. 
opinion, wonderfully reflected in the 
music. Evidently they appealed also 
to Frederick Ashton, whose choreog- 
raphy makes a brilliant partner to 


this music. Constant Lambert, one 


feels, is capable of many more and 
ereater ballets. 

Lord Berners is a witty composer. 
He too has been connected with bal- 
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PAULL 
PIONEER 


A NEW CHORAL FOLIO 
SING! 
YOUNG AMERICA 


Equally effective SA or SSA. Con- 
tents selected by consensus of hun- 
dreds of choral music educators. 
Easy-to-sing arrangements. Piano ac- 
companiments written for student par- 
ticipation. Compiled and edited by 
SISTER MARY BEATRICE, Mus. D.; 
Arranged by George Shackley. 


Price 60 cents. 


NEW OCTAVOS 


Twelve Compositions and Arrange- 
ments by DR. HARRY R. WILSON, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Price 20 cents each. 
TREBLE VOICES 
Star of Evenirg (SA).......Schumann-Wilson 
Cuckoo (SSA with Round)..................Wilson 
Charlie Is My Darlin’ (SSA)....arr. Wilson 


Listen, Young Maidens 
CESS) acecsscecceeseenercstieeessrsvisoscine DOG YTaC-Wilson 


Strike It Up, Tabor (SSA)...Weelkes-Wilson 
O Come, O Come, Emmanuel 




















(SSA) arr. Wilson 
Music. When Soft Voices Die 

(SSAA) Wilson 

MIXED VOICES 

Tally Ho! (SAB with Round)...........Wilson 
Dedication (SAB) crccccccccscccsssssnssssee Franz-Wilson 
The Cowboy's Meditation 

(SAB) arr. Wilson 





God Be In My Head (SATB).ccccco Wilson 
He Never Said A Mumbalin’ Word 


(SSAATTBB a cappella)........... arr. Wilson 
A CHORAL DIGEST 
FOR TREBLE VOICES 

and 
A CHORAL DIGEST 
FOR SAB 


Excellent material, well presented, 
with many historical notes and per- 
formance suggestions. By DR. HARRY 
R. WILSON. Price 60 cents each book. 


SONG-TIME 


A large choral folio arranged for 
Girls’ or Women’s Voices. By FLOY 
ADELE ROSSMAN. Price 60 cents. 


EVERYBODY SING 


A famous collection for Assembly 

Singing. Over 1% million copies sold. 

Edited by KENNETH S. CLARK. 
Price 50 cents. 


KEEP ON SINGING 


A song collection for General Music 
Classes. Edited by KENNETH S. 
CLARK. Price 50 cents. 


Catalog on request 
See your local dealer or write 


PAULL-PIONEER 
MUSIC CORPORATION 


1657 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19 
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BENWARD 


(Continued from page 13) 


printed page in your mind, you 
need but consult your photograph 
to find out exactly where you are. 
You may have analyzed your com- 
position well, you may know every 
harmonic change that takes place, 
but unless you can consult the print- 
ed copy in your mind you may find 
yourself making a two-minute com- 
position out of a twenty-minute one 
or vice versa. The photographic 
memory is not God-given to anyone. 
Some seem to have developed it to 
a greater degree than others, but 
this is only because they have dis- 
covered its possibilities and have 
taken advantage of them. Others 
who profess not to have a visual re- 
taining process are kidding them- 
selves—they have just not been dis- 
ciplined to employ it. I strongly con- 
tend that anyone who has a desire 
to fortify and improve his command 
of the general memorization process 
can do so by consciously following 
the mind’s impression of the printed 
page. The images become more 
sharp and clear with practice, and 
I have known musicians who have 
developed this procedure to such an 
extent that they were able to repro- 
duce compositions which their fin- 
gers had long since forgotten. 

The third method of memoriza- 
tion involves the conscious thought 
processes combined with a careful 
harmonic and formal analysis of the 
music. This procedure may prove to 
be too much work for the careless or 
lazy student, but pays rich dividends 
to those who are industrious enough 
to utilize it. Under the direction of 
the teacher, the student carefully 
analyzes the composition, its phrase, 
period, and sectional structure plus 
the general harmonic implications. 
This groundwork must take place 
early in the study of the composi- 
tion, and aids materially in a ma- 
ture understanding of the piece to 
be performed. In those compositions 
which are extremely fast in tempo 
the thought processes will be unable 
to maintain the pace set by the fin- 
gers. Therefore, in adapting this 
type of memorization to the final 
artistic performance, certain allow- 
ances will have to be made depend- 
ing upon the speed of the composi- 
tion and the speed of the perform- 
er’s mental processes. As an example 


let us take the case of the Chopin 
Etude, Opus 25, No. 2. In the very 
early stages of study the student 
should make a careful analysis of 
the phrases and harmonies of this 
composition. At a reduced speed he 
should have a clear analytical idea 
of the entire composition and should 
practice carefully, and at all times 
think in terms of phrases and _har- 
monies. In the final performance at 
a speed of 120, however, he will 
have to reduce his mental output to 
include perhaps only the beginnings 
of phrases and the cadences. If er- 
rors occur, he will know exactly 
where-he is in the work and will 
have a convenient spot to fall back 
on. Of course this is assuming that 
the worst happens. As the performer 
becomes more accustomed to public 
performance and more adept in 
handling the memorizing methods, 
he will reduce and finally eliminate 
the cause of breakdowns, thus free- 
ing his mind for interpretive prob- 
lems. No student should be allowed 
to rely on superficial, touch-and-go 
memory work, but should be care- 
fully schooled in the mental plan- 
ning of each composition. 


Solutions to Problems 


Having discussed thoroughly the 
initial procedure to be worked out 
for memorizing a composition, I 
shall take up the problem of the 
successful performance of that work 
in public recital, point out the 
drawbacks to each type of memory, 
and, most important of all, offer 
some solutions to the problems. 

As mentioned earlier, the finger- 
sound memory is the least reliable 
memory of all. One or two wrong 
notes can bring to a halt the chain 
of muscular movements that the 
hand has become so accustomed to 
and interrupt the normal succession 
of sounds so that the performer 
without other memory aids is forced 
to break down. Even if breakdowns 
do not occur, the recitalist who de- 
pends entirely on the finger-sound 
memory is usually so nervous and 
apprehensive about the possibilities 
of such an occurrence that he is not 
likely to interpret the composition 
well. On the other hand, the person 
who relies. too greatly on a good 
photographic memory may find that 
his muscular coordination in the 
hand is too poorly developed to al- 
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low him the facility to give a good 
public performance. His renditions 
may sound halting, unconvincing, 
and mechanical owing to a lack of 
finger familiarity with the work he 
is performing. 

The method of memory usually 
associated with concentration and 
analysis pays off extremely well in 
first getting a composition commit- 
ted, but in actual performance it 
often proves too cumbersome to use, 
especially in lightning fast composi- 
tions. How often have you heard a 
recitalist thrash the keys helplessly 
trying to direct his fingers to their 
proper places on the keyboard? It 
should be clearly understood that 
the thought or concentration process 
is a process of anticipation. In other 
words, the performer must of neces- 
sity be well ahead of the actual 
sounds emanating from the instru- 
ment, he must be a measure or even 
several measures ahead in his mind, 
preparing the road ahead. If he is 
skilled in the use of this type of 
memory he will not be upset by the 
peculiar phenomenon taking place 
—that of thinking one set of pro- 
gressions while actually hearing and 
performing another set. The result- 
ing confusion of this procedure fre- 
quently discourages students from 
concentration on their playing and 
forces them back into the treacher- 
ous method of relying entirely on 
the finger-sound system of memori- 
zation. 

Those teachers who have a clea 
picture of the entire process will be 
able to help their students in their 
quest for a reasonable and workable 
system of memorization. It is of 
course a recognized fact that each 
one of the memorization processes 
described is closely associated with 
the others; therefore, it would be 
unusual to find a student who was 
completely devoid of one type. 

To instruct students in the art of 
memorization, one of course de- 
mands that they utilize each of the 
types mentioned. You might logical- 
ly ask how one can be sure that any 
particular student is applying thor- 
oughly the different processes dic- 
tated. By the use of some simple 
tests a teacher can determine rather 
accurately whether students are get- 
ting the most out of their memory 
instruction. When a _ student first 
brings in a work which he claims to 
have memorized he should be al- 
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BY FORREST F. GRIFFEN 


16 THRILLING 
MANEUVERS 


GOOD FOR ALL OCCASIONS—ATHLETIC 
MEETS — FOOTBALL — BASEBALL 
BASKETBALL, ETC.—INDOORS—OUT- 
DOORS — DAYTIME — NIGHTTIME 
PUBLIC GATHERINGS OF ALL KINDS 

These maneuvers are accompanied by beautiful melodies; effective when 
played by a small or massed band. In the Conductor's Manual are compre- 
fiensive instructions and illustrated figures for the performance of each 


maneuver. So easy to understand that even an inexperienced Cirector can train 
his band to execute them. 


———=}> Sample Copy CORNET PART Sent FREE on Request mux 


WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG ON METHOD BOOKS FOR 
TEACHERS AND STUDENTS, FOR BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS 


Order From 


Local Dealer, or J EN KIN $ Mosic ComPAN T Publishers 


1217 Walnut Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
























Easy to teach— 
3 simple steps! 


It’s fascinating, this “Game of Music 
Building’’ with the Song Flute. These 
“3 easy steps’’ assure success. (1) The 
“Beat Response Method—Teacher’s Guide” 
gives step-by-step plan, keyed tothe Classroom 
Book (2) shown above. With this new method 
students quickly learn the fundamentals of 
music. Book (3) brings advanced playing. Per- 
fect pre-band instruction. 


EASY TO LEARN. The Song Flute taught by this “Beat Response 
Method” originated by E. J. Fitchhorn, is the easiest of all elementary 
instruments to master. Method is acclaimed by many as the most ad- 
vanced ever published. Music books (right) contain many popular and 
standard numbers for Song Flute groups and classes 
Only the SONG FLUTE has all these 
features: Easy to blow. Built in key of C. 

Plays chromatics. Pure, flute-like tone. Nat- 

ural position of tone holes. Uniform intona- 

tion. No tuning needed. 


Any child can play this instrument. Get 
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Song 
Flute 


started now in the greatest of all music 

Now Only making school games. Write for free copy 

50c of ‘“‘How to Create New Interest in Your 

Grade School Music Classes”’. It tells the 

Choice of whole Song Flute Story. Send a postal 
4 Colors today. 


Division of C. G. CONN LTD. 


The Song Flute Company 630 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 978 


Chicago 5, Ill. 
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have been waiting for 


MUSIC 
AMERICANS 
SING 


HARRY R. WILSON 
JOSEPH A. LEEDER 


EDITH WHITE GEE 


E nrich your junior 


high and early high school 
classes with distinctive Amer- 
ican music, organized into ten 
units of special value for 
school and community pro- 


grams. Part-writing provides 


FABRA FAFALABA FAFA FALALAFRALALAFALALALALAFALALALAFALALALALALALAEA FAFALALAFAFAD 


for all vocal combinations 
and there are directions for 
dancing, playing instruments, 
listening, and creative proj- 
ects. 

A “Log” (workbook) is in 
preparation. 


List Price $1.32 
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SILVER BURDETT CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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lowed to play the work through 
without comment from the teacher. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the time 
there will be breakdowns in this 
first attempt. Then an explanation 
should be made by the teacher that 
the mistakes are due to a lack ol 
finger-sound memory—in other words 
the student has not yet built up sul- 
ficient muscular coordination in his 
fingers and is not familiar enough 
with the correct 
sounds to allow him a breakdown- 
free rendition of the work. After a 
few lessons on the same work the 
teacher should begin to stop the 
performer ‘at certain places in_ his 
piece and ask him to point out on 
the printed page exactly where he 
stopped. If he is accurate in this de- 
tail, it can be assumed that his visu- 
al image of the work is clear in his 
mind. The test of concentration and 
analysis comes when the student is 
asked to play the first phrase of the 
work and then stop. If he can do 
this then he is asked to start at the 
beginning of the second phrase and 
play only that phrase. More likely 
than not the student will be unable 
to do this the first time, but when 
he finds out that the instructor will 
not relent and allow him to per- 
form in public without a good 
phrase-by-phrase knowledge of the 
work, he will begin to see the wis- 
doms of the teacher’s actions. As a 
final test the performer should be 
asked to play his composition over, 
sounding only the notes of the right 
hand (simulating the notes of the 
left hand on top of the keys without 
sound), then to reverse this proce- 
dure, playing only the notes of the 
left hand while filling in the right- 
hand passages on top of the keys. 

If the student passes all the tests 
previously described one can rest as- 
sured that nothing really unfortu- 
nate is likely to happen in public 
recital. Many students possess every 
necessity for dependable, lasting 
memory, but are hampered by an 
unclear or faulty system for ap- 
proaching the problem. This is 
where the teacher who has come to 
grips with the problems himself can 
provide the solution to the student’s 
queries. Some students will be dis- 
appointed that there is no short cut, 
but the sooner they learn this, the 
sooner they can get down to an ef- 
ficient and intelligent method of 
memorization. The quality of pub- 


successions ol 


lic performance is always commen- 
surate with the amount of intelli- 
gent and thoughtful practice put in. 





DUNHAM 


(Continued from page 21) 


throughout! It is unanimously agreed 
that something ought to be done 
about this four-year expectancy ol 
the student for the inevitable de- 
eree. In the old-time conservatories 
a student was not considered as a 
possible candidate (a junior) for a 
diploma until certain — standards 
were reached. It would seem that in 
the performing area of the Bachelor 
of Music curriculum some such min- 
imums ought to be set up. By such 
methods the degree would not be 
based on what John Erskine used to 
call “kilowatt hours,” but upon ac- 
tual accomplishment in the major 
Applied Music subject. 

To return to the contention that 
our current graduates are as well 
prepared as in the “good old days,” 
this is a matter of individual per- 
spective. Some of us find that stand- 
ards have been lamentably lowered; 
others argue that they have been 
raised. The chief source of conten- 
ticn is frequently the matter of 
technic versus musicianship. Just 
how highly developed should a 
technic become for real artistry? 
Every one of us has his own stand- 
ard. It is easy, however, to discount 
technic by emphasis on that vague 
though vital element of musician- 
ship. Some of our best known mu- 
sical leaders insist that technical ad- 
vancement beyond a certain point is 
a sheer waste of time. Just what that 
point is may be only a matter of 
conjecture. Judging from the many 
candidates for teaching positions 
that I have come in contact with, 
this minimum is not very high. Is it 
enough to be able to play a Chopin 
Scherzo, for instance, at a moder- 
ately fast tempo without striking 
too many wrong notes while giving 
evidence of some adherence to the 
composer’s printed directions? Or 
should such a piece of music be 
played at a pace which was definite- 
ly intended, with brilliance, color, 
and style? The first manner might 
conceivably satisfy some even in the 
profession, but the rest of us can 
find little to commend in a pianist 
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to whom the following limerick un- 
questionably applies: 

There was a young lady from Rio 

Who tried to play Hummel’s Grand Trio, 
But her fingers were scanty 

And she played it Andante 

Instead of Allegro con brio. 


Pianists with clumsy fingers are 
altogether too numerous. Violinists, 
organists, and singers with pathet- 
ically slight technical command of 
their resources abound the country 
over, despite their imposing sheep- 
skins from this or that college. 


Suggested Improvements 


Music schools and music teachers 
today need most of all an honest ap- 
praisal of what they are actually 
doing. Among concrete improve- 
ments that might be made are the 
following: expand, as Yale has done, 
the four-year course to five, with 
real entrance requirements; make 
the standards in Applied Music suf- 
ficiently high to insure the prepara- 
tion of adequate performers or else 
specify on the diploma that the de- 
gree is in the teaching of this. sub- 
ject; refuse to grant degrees in this 
area on the basis of credit hours 
alone, thus making some guarantee 
of the complete artistry of the grad- 


uate. To appraise the efficacy of ° 


teaching for performance now as 
compared to that of forty years ago 
is risky because such appraisal is 
based upon memory and _perspec- 
tive. Men whose ideals and integrity 
may well be trusted agree that we 
must re-examine our objectives on a 
purely musical basis and add the 
cultural values that are properly 
urged as extra demands without the 
reduction that exists in such abun- 
dance. One musician suggests that 
the first step should be the elimina- 
tion of schools of music that are in- 
adequate. An indication of the wide 
divergence in quality of training 
centers throughout the country may 
be revealed in the recent advice by 
the NASM that acceptance of credits 
by transfer even among member 
schools may be denied or reduced in 
particular instances. 

One of the eminent figures in mu- 
sic education maintains that the de- 
gree following an individual’s name 
should be accompanied by the name 
of the institution that granted the 
degree. This practice would cer- 
tainly be revealing. 
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New (bristmas ‘Publications 


MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B.) 
BINGHAM, S. 


Away in the Manger C.M.R. 2081 .20 
COKE-JEPHCOTT, N. (Arr.) Polish Carol C.M.R. 2067 .15 
GILBERT, H. A Christmas Fantasy C.MR. 2070 .18 
GRAHAM, J. Sing We With Mirth C.M.R. 2075 .16 
JAMES, P. Away in the Manger C.M.R. 2074 .15 
JAMES, P. The Wonder Song C.M.R. 2066 .15 
MARRYOTT, R. This is Christmas Morning C.M.R. 2068  .16 
PENICK, R. I Heard the Bells C.M.R. 2065 .16 
RATCLIFFE, D. In Salutation M.T. 1257.15 
SHOREMOUNT, A. Glory to God (French) C.M.R. 2050.16 


We will be glad to send you a selection on approval 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY, Inc. 


Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd., London 


159 East 48th St. New York 17, N. Y. 
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Chak Foun a Al gency —MUSIC DEPARTMENT 





We have calls for teachers in every phase of Music Education. If 
you are looking for a position, or desirous of a change, let us be 
of service to you. We are in touch with many schools, and school 
systems throughout the country that need experienced and quali- 
fied teachers. May we serve you? 


C E. Lutton, Mgr. Cc. A. Lutton, Ass’t Mgr. 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 




















THREE PLEASING VOCAL SOLOS 
by Glad Robinson Youse, A.S.C.A.P. 
ARISE MY LOVE (from bi pene : 
MY DREAM OF SPRINGTIME 
Each 50 cents 


A SONG-TRIP AROUND THE WORLD 


BUILD ME A HOUSE 


for children of elementary school age 


This delightful series of ten songs is designed to take children on a visit to the 
world’s colorful places. The melodies have been cleverly adapted by Glad Robin- 
son Youse either from authentic folk songs or from works of the masters. John 
Mundy, Columbia Univ. Dept. of History, has prepared skillful geographical-his- 
torical sketches of each country for the back cover of each respective song copy. 


CHINA—A Ride in a Rickshaw (Adapted from “Chinese Dance,” Nutcracker Suite by 
Tschaikows. 
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No, we are not producing young 
artists of distinction in anything 
like sufficient numbers. Pianists, to 
reiterate, who can give a first-class 
performance are becoming scarcer 
each decade. Look at “The Pianist’s 
Page” (Dr. Guy Maier) in the June, 
1948 Etude tor an excellent presen- 


tation of the situation. One sentence * 


is of particular interest. “It might be 
a good idea for a few other artists 
[besides Horowitz; to coach some of 
our hungering young people a few 
months of the year, for then we 
would rejoice in a much larger crop 
of serious young artists... . Heaven 
knows we need them.” 

Joset Lhevinne, commenting on 
the rising generation of pianists, ad- 
mitted that while there were several 
good players he knew among the 
young artists and students, the only 
player that seemed to him to possess 
superlative promise was William 
Kapell. He agreed that there seemed 
to be fewer each year with the su- 
perior talent and other qualifica- 
tions needed to become a successful 
concert pianist. 

What has been said about pian- 
ists applies quite as well to singers 
and to other mstrumentalists. If you 
have ever tried to find a voice teach- 
er who could prove by his own sing- 
ing some comprehension of the art 
of bel canto, you will understand 
how rare these persons are. As a real 
experience in musical variables, I 
recommend selecting a voice teacher 
for a college faculty in a series of 
auditions. Here you will discover al- 
most as many kinds of singing as 
there are candidates. There are the 
throaty boys, the crooners, the roar- 
ers, the faulty intonation exponents 
of the wide vibrato, the whisky ten- 
ors, and so on. For amusement try 
them on a little simple sightsinging. 
You are likely to get a real surprise. 

Among instrumentalists, violinists 
and cellists are particularly scarce. 
Players of wind instruments are 
rather plentiful because of the glori- 
fication of the band in public edu- 
cation. Their students are, on the 
other hand, restricted in future per- 
forming mediums since the profes- 
sional band is virtually nonexistent 
and the larger sections of orchestra 
are string. Directing public school 
bands all one’s life is a rather dis- 
mal prospect for the ambitious mu- 
sician with artistic sensibilities. 

Now let us take a look at Music 


Education and its accomplishments. 
In the days when teacher-training 
institutions were frankly called nor- 
mal schools, some consideration was 
given to the subject of music. True, 
it was generally presented with scant 
diversity. The girls (and the few 
boys) who had some musical inclina- 
tions quickly sought and obtained 
positions as supervisors of music in 
public school systems. There they 
attempted to disseminate musical in- 
struction of a sort. A_ synthetic 
method of sightsinging by syllables 
(tonic sol-fa) constituted the main 
feature of their work. By this system 
they succeeded admirably in killing 
all real love of music as a joyous, 
living experience. 

This manner of giving music to 
the masses was implemented by the 
rise of school bands, choirs, and or- 
chestras (in order of presumed im- 
portance). It became necessary to 
train men and women to handle this 
amazing expansion of the musical 
activities in public education. 

Normal schools had now become 
teachers colleges and gave bachelor’s, 
even master’s degrees with emphasis 
on methodology, augmented by a 
certain amount of subject matter. 
When it came to music, this subject 
matter was woefully superficial and 
hurried. The idea that public school 
supervisors should be real musicians 
did not fit into the educational 
plan. Colleges and universities with 
education departments were forced 
to compete by offering degrees con- 
centrating upon music education. 
Today nearly all schools of music 
offer curricula in this field, ordinar- 
ily leading to a degree of Bachelor 
(and Master) of Music Education, 
or a similar degree. 

Training of specialists to meet 
public school music demands has 
improved until today we have a. gen- 
eral agreement that these experts 
must have certain minimums in Ap- 
plied Music sufficient to make a 
more or less presentable public per- 
formance, vocally or instrumentally. 
But there are definite weaknesses, 
both in the training of the special- 
ists and in the results they achieve. 
Bands, choirs, and orchestras de. 
mand of the boys and girls as many 
rehearsals each week as they dare. 
What is done at these rehearsals? 
Nearly every minute is devoted to 
the preparation of a _ program. 
There are the athletic pageants, pa- 
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rades, and contests for bands. So im- 
portant have these become that it 
is not uncommon to find the band- 
master the most powerful figure in 
the school system, with the possible 
exception of the superintendent. He 
can demand convenient hours for 
his rehearsals. Purchase of instru- 
ments, uniforms, and equipment 
represents a large item in the edu- 
cational budget. ‘The band room oc- 
cupies a preferred position in the 
school building. 

The method of teaching the pu- 
pils to play their instruments in a 
few weeks is of interest to the un- 
initiated. They simply learn about 
the various valves and how to use 
the appropriate one or combination 
to meet the needs of various notes 
on the staff. It is not, therefore, a 
matter of reading music at all. Band- 
masters are, consequently, persons 
who have memorized (at least par- 
tially) the “fingering” of the differ- 
ent instruments so that they can 
correct wrong notes by indicating 
the mistake in valve. With such a 
system it is relatively simple for any 
child to play easy music in what ap- 
pears to be an amazingly short time. 
As for the actual musical result, the 
unthinking public is apparently 
quite unconscious of the awful 
sounds that emanate from most 
bands (even in some colleges). 


High School Choirs 


High school choirs are but a step 
below the band in importance. Usu- 
ally these are called a cappella 
choirs because they sing most of 
their music unaccompanied. They 
are adamant that robes, gay or drab, 
must be worn for the reason that 
since choirs in churches are thus ar- 
rayed it must be appropriate to em- 
ulate such a procedure in public 
school choirs whether or not they 
are singing religious music. Direc- 
tors of these groups have learned the 
tricks of present-day choral practices 
with all the distortions so prevalent 
everywhere. Contest winning is the 
prime objective. These organiza- 
tions are often effective from the 
vocalist’s standpoint. Personally, I 
find their artificiality annoying. 

As for the orchestras, the situa- 
tion cannot be reported as too 
promising. Here we have an ensem- 
ble that cannot be built in a few 
months. The glamor of the band, 
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with its blatancy and brilliant ap- 
pearance, is lacking. Skill in per- 
forming is difficult to acquire. Or- 
chestras have been disappearing 
from the public schools at an alarm- 
ing rate. In some states it is impos- 
sible to find an orchestra at all. In 
the annual contests and festivals the 
competition is negligible in this 
field, and the playing has retro- 
gressed pathetically. The reasons are 
clear to most of us. It is obvious that 
schools of music should stop com- 
pletely the training and graduation 
of instrumental supervisors whose 
only interest is the band. Unless in- 
terest and skill can be demanded in 
the orchestral area no_ student 
should be allowed to enter the pro- 
fession with the authorization a 
degree confers. It is truly dishearten- 
ing to attend professional conven- 
tions and find such a large segment 
of the membership whose sole con- 
cern is the propagation of the band 
with the orchestral side of the pic- 
ture in total eclipse. 

A philosophy of music education 
that is so prevalent can produce lit- 
tle besides its aim. The result is in- 
evitable. After graduation — these 
boys and girls find no further use 
for musical instruments or choral 
activity. Why? Because the purpose 
of musical activity is too often com- 
pletely ignored. The realization of 
musical beauty and the happiness of 
musical experience become lost in 
the processes that dominate the re- 
hearsals of bands and choirs (and 
orchestras when and if) under the 
usual conditions. 

This picture is not encouraging 
to many readers. These views that 
seem so discouraging are, neverthe- 
less, shared by a surprisingly large 
number of musicians who contem- 
plate with alarm the dearth of prop- 
erly trained young musicians for 
performance and its parallel, teach- 
ing of Applied Music. There are 
many who believe Music Education 
needs some appraisal. The revisions 
proposed already in the MENC are 
indicative of a realization that all is 
not too well. 

To find a competent vocal or in- 
strumental teacher for a vacancy in 
a college music department is_be- 
coming increasingly difficult. Ad- 
ministrators who insist on certain 
standards agree that this difficulty 
is not decreasing. There still remain, 
however, a few musicians to whom 
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perfectionism is an ideal. The fact 
must always remain that music is 
performance. Without performers, 
inusic cannot exist. Unless we pro- 
duce young people to carry on tradi- 
tions of artistry and maintain de- 
cent standards in all areas of mu- 
endeavor our pretensions as 
teachers of music become bogus and 
dishonorable. 


sical 
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(Continued from page 23) 


spoke in the same tones. One might 
even say that failure to do Bach well 
results from failure to present him in 
a human manner. For far more than 
being wound up in his contrapuntal 
dexterity, Bach is a human com- 
poser, and the technical skill at 
which we marvel is used only for 
intensification of emotional value. 
To cite an example, each of the 
seven movements of the difficult G- 
Major suite must have a character 
all its own; the Courante and Bourrée 
must not be allowed to sound alike, 
nor the Gavotte like either of them. 
The Minuet and Passepied must 
also be sharply differentiated (for 
both are in 34 time), and the latter 
must also have a feeling of finality. 
Another common pitfall is the fail- 
ure to capitalize on Bach’s moments 
of lyricism, for in some _ passages 
within movements he is as lyric as 
he is rhythmic in others. A conduc- 
tor who plays Bach without allow- 
ing him to sing is playing him 
monotonously. In short, the Bach 
Suites and Brandenberg Concerti 
must be made to sound different 
from one another and the move- 
ments within them must also be 
different yet related to the whole. 

Yet the proper spirit can never 
be achieved without perfect rhythm 
and musical tempi. 

Rhythm. ‘This, a common fail- 
ing in our modern orchestral per- 
formances, shows through in Bach 
just as in Mozart and Beethoven. 
How often, for example, do we hear 
the first thirty-second notes in the B- 
Minor suite played in time, and then 
leading into the following longer 
note? And how often, in such a com- 


mon figure as déJdJ do we hear 
— 


the note after the tie played on 


time, or the quavers themselves not 
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rushed? And finally, how often do 
we hear the violas “pick each other 
up” properly in the two terminal 
movements of the Sixth Branden- 
burg Concerto? Indeed, rhythm must 
here as always be the first considera- 
tion at the rehearsal, and the con- 
ductor msut be so firmly grounded 
in it that his musicians cannot help 
but play with rhythmic exactness. 

5. Tempo. Here, of course, there 
is no set criterion. One cannot even 
say whether it is better to err on the 
slow or the fast side. Suffice it to say 
that the tempo must be a faithful 
servant of the music, above all main- 
taining its long line (for a tempo 
that is too slow may chop up 
the work and eventually make it 
pedantic). Indeed Bach’s line must 
have the feeling of inevitability. 
The tempo must also never tend to 
promote virtuosity, for this was 
never Bach’s purpose. In generaliz- 
ing, one might say that the tempo 
should be no faster than that which 
will allow the notes to be heard 
(not just sound), and no slower 
than that which will keep the notes 
and phrases in their proper context. 

6. Phrasing. Here also there is 
a wide difference of opinion. There 
are those who insist that Bach’s 
groups of four sixteenth-notes must 
be played with the last three always 
leading to the first of the next 
group, and this is a fairly reliable 
rule, although it cannot always be 
followed. But the most heinous 
crime is the misinterpretation of the 
bar line. Indeed Bach would have 
dispensed with it had he been able 
to. For substantiation of this we 
have only to consult the many places 
in which he displaces it by putting 
the thematic beginning on the third 
beat rather than the first (for ex- 
ample, recapitulation, first move- 
ment, Fifth Brandenburg Concerto). 
The bar line, above all, must never 
lead to an unmusical accent on the 
downbeat. And finally, the phrases 
must lead smoothly the bar 
line into the next measure, and the 
measures themselves must indicate 
the direction of the phrase. 

7. Articulation. Here the edi- 
tors have confused us, for they have 
bowed string parts in a number of 
different ways—each often sounding 
well. For example, in the third move- 
ment of the Sixth Brandenburg Con- 


certo the figure Tiisg has been 


over 
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bowed in each of the following 


or all detached, and we may ex- 
pect some day to hear all six notes 
slurred. ‘There is considerable con- 
fusion in wind parts as well. In the 
Overture of the C-Major Suite 
there is doubt as to whether the run- 
ning sixteenth-notes in the bassoon 
should all be tongued, all slurred, 
or “slur two and tongue two.” In 
the Bourrée of the B-Minor Suite 
there is a discrepancy in the flute’s 
figures, and there is also room for 
doubt in the horn parts of the 
First Brandenburg Concerto and 
the trumpet and oboe parts of the 
Second. In all these cases the con- 
ductor must be guided by his mu- 
sical judgment and by the tradition 
behind the music, but above all by 
what sounds best. The technique of 
the instrument must be secondary to 
the music. 

8. Dynamics. This problem has 
been intensified rather than clarified 
by the editors, some of whom have 
taken upon themselves authority 
that is entirely unwarranted. As one 
studies scores of different editions 
he finds himself at a loss to decide 
which marks are actually Bach’s 
(and therefore correct). Even the 
Gesellschaft solves only the one 
problem of authority and leaves the 
others unsolved. From here on the 
only thing left to guide the con- 
ductor is his own musical intuition, 
upon which he must rely convinc- 
ingly, rejecting most of what he sees 
in the work of the editors whose per- 
sonal opinions have found their way 
into the printed scores and _ parts. 
He may occasionally allow himself 
to repeat in piano a passage which 
had been played forte the first time, 
provided the spirit of the passage 
seems to suggest this. But he must 
not abuse this privilege to the point 
of tampering with the score to get 
an absolutely empty contrast, and 
the common practice of alternating 
each forte measure with one of piano 
(as we occasionally hear at the 
beginning of the Second Branden- 
burg Concerto) has no justification 
whatsoever. 

There is also the question of 
forte versus subito 
forte, and one can safely say that 
for the most part Bach expressed 
himself when he wanted a crescendo 
and otherwise preferred the subito 


crescendo to 
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forte. There remains the mistake of 
playing Bach with only two dy- 
namics, forte and piano. Of course 
we hear commendable performances 
played in this way (and it suits some 
works better than others), but this 
writer feels that it is ill-advised to 
neglect entirely the intermediate dy- 
namics of mezzo piano and mezzo 
forte. As for accents, the conductor 
must never allow them to spring 
from the technique of the instru- 
ment, as they so often do; for unless 
he is particularly careful in this 
respect his violins will ruin the 
performance. 

g. Balance. Bach has made this 
task easier for us than some com- 
posers, for his work is cleanly trans- 
parent. We have only to see that 
his works sound with this transpar- 
ency and that every part has its own 
distinctive character, with the most 
important always in relief. The mid- 
dle voices must add richness in pro- 
portion to the whole, and the basses 
must not be underplayed, for Bach 
heard them melodically and in all 
probability imagined a sound fuller 
than that which the orchestras of 
his time could give. As for the 
cembalo, which is almost a_sepa- 
rate problem in itself, it must be fit- 
ted into the texture much like the 
proverbial child who is “seen but 
not heard,” and when the right 
hand has been written too high it is 
necessary to place the chord one 
position lower. 

10. Ritards. An imaginary mu- 
sical scaffold is ready for those who 
religiously make a ritard at the end 
of each movement of Bach, and even 
ritards at the close of various sec- 
tions in these movements. Fortu- 
nately, we have come out of this 
musical desert and are approaching 
the problem rationally. When_nec- 
essary we must broaden, not ritard 
—a feeling rather than a device—and 
such broadening must be in good 
taste and never stereotyped, above 
all, never more than the music de- 
mands. Here again we must in the 
last analysis answer to ourselves. 

11. Ornaments. Many volumes 
have been written on this subject 
(often with the most conflicting 
opinions), so the writer will pose 
only a few of the questions that 
come up most frequently. Should 
appoggiaturas be long or short? 
Should they be on the beat or ahead 
of it? Should trills begin on the 


principal note or on the auxiliary? 
The conductor must decide all these 
questions as best he can, guided by 
the most reliable authority he can 
find, for there is no such thing as 
“the right way,” and little has 
been established other than that 
trills usually begin on the auxiliary 
unless the note preceding is itself 
the auxiliary. 

12. Repeats. Although there are 
some repeats indicated by Bach 
which we need not make, such as 
the first movements of the Suites, in 
general Bach’s repeats should be 
observed. Certainly no conductor 
should ever omit them with the ex- 
cuse that the piece (or perhaps his 
program) is too long; and the prac- 
tice, occasionally found today, of 
making one repeat in a_ two-part 
form and not the other is something 
that this writer is at a loss to un- 
derstand. 

13. Notation. Discrepancies oc- 
casionally arise between editions of 
scores, and again the conductor 
should consult the Gesellschaft as 
the last authority, for correct rhythm 
as well as for notes. He should also 
look at his parts before rehearsal to 
see that they are marked with the 
exact notation, articulation, and 
dynamics that he wants, this being 
more necessary for Bach than for 
any other composer. 

14. Instrumentation. Surprising- 
ly enough, many conductors neglect 
the possibilities of Bach’s instru- 
ments, failing to give him credit for 
being the magnificent “colorist” that 
he is. Of course such considerations 
are secondary to the music itself, 
but still we must realize that Bach 
had reasons for using the scoring 
that he did. For instance, his three 
D trumpets (Suites No. 3 and 4, 
Christmas Oratorio, B-Minor Mass, 
Magnificat) must always sound with 
brilliance and triumph; a conductor 
must not undermine their character 
by keeping them from sounding out. 
The oboe d’amore parts are not for 
oboe or English horns, and it is 
lamentable that we hear them on 
these instruments so often. Solos 
like those for flute and horn in the 
B-Minor Mass and for oboe in the 
St. Matthew Passion all have their 
distinctive quality and even condi- 
tion the form and texture of the 
numbers in question. These num- 
bers must be performed with this in 
mind. 
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‘The foregoing discussion does not 
pretend to be either exhaustive or 
conclusive, but it is hoped that 
greater interest in this limitless sub- 
ject will be forthcoming, not only 
on the part of interpreters who must 
face these problems but also on that 
of audiences, who will be the bene- 
ficiaries of their solution. We can 
then look forward to hearing Bach’s 
orchestral works as the altogether 
pleasant experience that it should be. 
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considers the wealth of music which 
had become 
known in America, only during the 
span of the war. We had a very 
forceful argument to present; name- 
ly, that while art had been stagnant 
in the Axis countries for so many 
years, the free peoples of the earth 
had been able to nurture their art. 
That we did not rise to this oppor- 
tunity was one of our great psycho- 
logical mistakes during the immedi- 
ate postwar period. 


been composed, or 


Strangely enough, the only nation 
in which we did not make _ these 
errors was Japan—probably because 
no one had any preconceived idea 
of Japanese music and therefore did 
not attempt to = inflict any on 
that otherwise unfortunate country. 
What we did, and it certainly proved 
a happy experiment, was to produce 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Mikado at 
the Ernie Pyle Theater in Tokyo. 
This had always been forbidden in 
Japan, and therefore gave a perfect 
opportunity to demonstrate western 
freedom of thought, speech, and art. 
Needless to say, the Japanese loved 
it. In addition, our artists proved to 
be more successful in Japan, as they 
were presenting something original 
and not an attempt to show the 
Japanese how to interpret their own 
art forms. 


We have the ability to express 


ourselves nationalistically in art, 
and we have the means to convey it 
to the entire world. What we do not 
have is maturity in the subtlest dip- 
lomatic manner to utilize this valu- 
able asset, and it is toward knowl- 
edge of this that we should all unite 
our efforts. 

Keeping this in mind, we should 
decide now that we can, to some ex 
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tent, remedy the situation if we act 
wisely and study the problem. As an 
immediate result of the war, com- 
bined with the fact that America 
has always been a huge melting pot 
of various nationalities, we have a 
choice of creative and interpretive 
artists such as no other nation can 
boast. Foreign artists who, like my- 
self, have become American citizens 
know instinctively the tastes of the 
people in the land of their birth, 
and in spite of their change of legal 
nationality are always claimed by 
their native countries as their own 
artists, and are naturally more pop- 
ular than those of different national- 
ities. hese artists should be utilized 
to the fullest extent as cultural 
diplomats. ‘They constitute a ready- 
made personnel which no other na- 
tion possesses, as no American artists 
of standing have ever renounced 
their citizenship to become Italian, 
French, or German. 

In both the classical and the semi- 
classical music we are well-repre- 
sented by American composers. Not 
since the Golden Era of music in 
Vienna has any nation brought 
forth so many composers of all types 
of music as we find here today. And 
not underestimate the 
value of our musical comedy and 
jazz composers, as indubitably they 
are the best of their kind the world 
has ever known. Furthermore, it is a 
genre of music which originated in 
this country and typifies its spirit, 
both as an introspective expression 
and as a manifestation of that 
thought. Already we have seen many 
of these compositions — gracefully 
make the transition from current 
hits to semi-classics in the past 
thirty years, and there is every rea- 
son to suppose that when they have 
been in existence as long as_ the 
Strauss Waltzes, they will enjoy the 
same prestige. 

Gershwin, with his Rhapsody in 
Blue, Concerto in F, and American 
in Paris, has become the best-known 
and best-loved of all American com- 
posers, and his appeal is universal. 
Samuel Barber and Aaron Copland 
have been sadly neglected as far as 
presentation of their works for for- 
eign consumption is concerned, al- 
though their music is also typically 
American and provides examples of 
our music which is international in 
its appeal. 

George Antheil’s music is already 
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well known in Europe, where it 1s 
much appreciated, and we have liv- 
ing and working here in America 
such internationally recognized com- 
posers as Gian-Carlo Menotti, Stra- 
vinsky, Ernst Bloch, and Darius Mil- 
haud. Why not make use of all of 
our resources? 

And paradoxical as it May seem, 
in view of my criticism of our art- 
ists giving foreign countries their 
own music, any diplomacy, to be 
successtul, must be agreeable to the 
people at whom it is directed. There- 
fore, let us be careful not to imitate 
the dictator countries and attempt 
to prove that we are the exclusive 
masters of every form of music. We 
have in this country Toscanini and 
Stokowski—surely two of the great- 
est Wagnerian conductors the world 
has ever known. We have great Ital- 
ian, Swedish, German, and Austrian 
singers. Let us include in our pro- 
grams not only our music, but also 
magnificently performed music of 
other nations, interpreted by artists 
who are recognized throughout the 
world as the best interpreters in 
their own fields. Let other countries 
see that just as the artists have found 
their careers here, so art has discov- 
ered in this country a freedom of 
expression which it does not enjoy 
elsewhere. 

In the event that this may seem 
unimportant, let me illustrate with 
one example. One week after the 
liberation of Naples, a symphony 
concert was held at the San Carlo 
Opera under the auspices of the Al- 
lied Military Government. To the 
amazement of the Italians the last 
work on the program was the Over- 
ture to ‘Tannhauser. During the 
pause which preceded it, the Italians 
in the audience looked around ner- 
vously, expecting the Military au- 
thorities to leave the opera house. 
At the conclusion of the composi- 
tion, seeing that the Americans ap- 
plauded—although as a matter of 
fact the overture had been indiffer- 
ently performed—the ovation ac- 
corded by the Italians was one of the 
most enthusiastic the historic San 
Carlo has ever witnessed. The ap- 
plause was not for the music or its 
interpretation but for the fact that 
Americans had proved that art to 
them was beyond national preju- 
dice. Diplomacy can be applied to 
music—and it is more powerful than 
the sword. 
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